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_» A mother tells how she and her family - 
reacted when they knew that their plane would soon 
have to crash land in the ocean | 


NIGHT TERROR 
OVER THE PACIFIC 


Condensed from Family Weekly 


Jane Ellen Gordon as told to Larston D. Farrar 


| oe DAYS ON end, while fly- 

ing with my husband and 
our two-year-old twin daughters in 
the Far East, and then toward 
home, I had a grim foreboding of 
trouble. 

My husband, Richard Gordon, 
a vile affairs officer of the U.S. 
Information Agency, laughed when 
I first expressed my fears in Iloilo 
me Philippine Islands, where we 
had been stationed for two years. 
We had planned to come back as 
we had gone—on a luxury liner, 
which would mean a long, restful 
sea voyage. But circumstances 
prevented this. 

. Hour after hour, I had listened 
to the regular hum of the giant 
motors and the whir of the propel- 
less. Each hour should have 
brought me reassurance. Instead, 
my quiet fears had increased day 


after day, as we flew from Iloilo 
to Manila, thence to Hong Kong, 
and from there to Tokyo, where 
we enplaned for. home. 

Then, at 3:20 a.m. on Oct. 16, 
a thousand miles. out of Honolulu 
and 20,000 feet up in a big, four- 
engine Boeing Stratocruiser, all my 
forebodings left me. 

Suddenly I heard an eerie, roar- 
ing, whirring sound above the nor- 
mal hum of the motors. It was a 
sound to strike terror in your 
heart if you were sitting in the 
safety of your own home. But in 
our situation, it was especially 
dreaded. 

I knew that what I had feared 
and half expected had come to 
pass! Instinctively, I felt for my 
two blond blue-eyed girls, Mau- 
reen and_ Elizabeth, sleeping 
peacefully at my side. _ Then I 


2 Family Weekly (January 6, °57), 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 1). 
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NIGHT OF TERROR 


slipped into my shoes—I was fully 
clothed otherwise—to awaken my 
husband sleeping in the next 
berth. 

At the same time, I rang for the 
stewardess. 

In that brief split second of ter- 
ror when I first heard the awful 
roar and felt the trembling of the 
giant plane, I knew that this was 
it. In seconds, we might be 
plunging downward into the 
Pacific. 

Strangely, when this moment I 
had dreaded finally arrived, I re- 
acted differently than I had ex- 
pected. 

At that moment, I could have 
fallen apart emotionally. Instead I 
became calm. I realized that. there 
was only one thing to do. That 
was to go quietly about the tasks 
at hand and do everything I could 
to help save my family and my- 
self. 

Looking back now, it seems like 
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a bad dream from which we awak- 
ened when our big ship plunged 
into the ocean, and for long, anx- 
ious moments, we felt the full im- 
pact as we smashed into a wave 
that broke the steel-riveted plane 
in two. 

But this was no dream. It was 
life—stark, real, terrifying. And it 
was a part of life you can never 
forget—a night of terror. You never 
know how frightened — or how 
brave you can be until you come 
face to face with the realization 
that death may be seconds away. 
It’s even more dreadful when you 
know your husband and children 
face the same fate. I was part of 
the drama, but the larger’ battle 
for survival was in the hands. of 
the captain, 42-year-old Richard 
Ogg, of Saratoga, Calif., and his 
crew of six. They had to plan 
the strategy and make the moves 
that would bring us through or 
leave us to a watery grave. 
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4 THE FAMILY DIGEST April 


Here I was, with my family, on 
an airliner hurtling through the 
night at 300 miles an hour and no 
one knowing how long it would 
stay up. We had a wing. We had 
a prayer—and, for a time, three 
motors. Then another motor 
konked out. That left two, and 
then no one, not even the captain, 
knew what might be ahead for us. 

After I sprang from my berth 
and woke my husband, the stew- 
ardess arrived. 

“What on earth is the matter?” 
I gasped. 

She was reassuring, but I sensed 
an undertone of apprehension in 
her voice. “One of the propellers 
has gone wild,” she said. “The 
captain has been trying to ‘feather’ 
it, but it’s still out of control. 
There'll be an announcement in a 
few moments.” 

Almost immediately, the cap- 
tain’s calm voice came over the in- 
tercom. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
sorry to disturb you, but there is 
an emergency,” he announced. 
“Will you please get dressed at 
once? Put on your life jackets and 
fasten your seat belts.” 

The next few minutes were hur- 
ried and anxious ones for me and 
my husband. He finished dressing 
in record time and then we woke 
the little girls. They must have 
sensed the undercurrent of fear in 
the adults around them, for they 
struggled to prevent us from dress- 
ing them. They were particularly 
alarmed at the life jackets, with 


which they were utterly unfamil- 
iar. They screamed bloody mur- 
der. I almost broke Maureen’s 
little arm trying to force the life 
jacket on her, much against her 
will. 

After the first nervous moments, 
we could tell that the plane wasn’t 
plunging into the ocean, and we 
felt a kind of tense calm. Captain 
Ogg’s reassuring voice came back 
over the intercom, explaining the 
situation more fully. He said that 
because of the difficulty in trying 
to “feather” the runaway propeller, 
another motor had failed. He add- 
ed that there was a chance we 
would have to land in the sea. 

But he pointed out the plane 
was in radio contact with a Coast 
Guard weather ship, the Pontchar- 
train, directly below us and, _ if 
necessary, we would land close 
alongside. The plan was to circle 
the weather ship until we ran out 
of fuel, then “ditch” in the ocean. 
The weather ship’s crew reported 
that the water was warm and they 
would be standing by. 
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1957 NIGHT OF TERROR 


After we had put on the life 
jackets and were strapped in our 
seats with the children, the time 
passed rather fast. Five hours 
were to elapse before the “ditch- 
ing” of the plane. 

Although the climax—the “ditch- 
ing”’—lay ahead, I was strangely 
calm. My husband and I held 
hands and prayed at times. As the 
hours went on, he tried to make 
some jokes, but they never struck 
very responsive ears. Once, just 
before dawn, when he saw another 
plane (a Trans-ocean liner diverted 
to the scene to talk by radio with 
our captain), he said: “Wonder if 
it’s a friend?” 


I. didn’t find it very humorous 
at the time. 

Everyone on the plane seemed 
subdued after the initial emer- 
gency was over. There was no 
emotionalism. All 24 passengers 
were intent on following the in- 
structions given to us. Dick and 
the girls and I were moved to the 
front of the plane, and all passen- 
gers were moved forward of the 
center, since the captain figured— 
rightly, it turned out—that the tail 
section would fall off on impact 
with the water. 

Finally, the dawn came and we 
could see the weather boat clear- 
ly. As the sun went higher, we 
knew that the fateful moment was 
not far off. We were due in San 
Francisco at 7:30 a.m., but at that 
hour we were still flying in eight- 
mile circles over the Pontchartrain. 

When the five-minute warning 
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signal came in calm, measured 
language from Captain Ogg, we 
were strapped tightly in our seats, 
with our backs rigid and our heads 
held downward, among pillows. 
Each of us had a little blond, blue- 
eyed girl straddled between our 
legs, and we were holding on for 
dear life. Until the one-minute 
signal was given, mv husband and 
I held hands and j;rayed. 

When the time came, we could 
feel the plane begin its long, last 
glide to the water. As we descend- 
ed, I prayed that if anything 
should happen to us, it would 
come mercifully quick. But I was 
more intent on holding to my little 
girl than I was in thinking about 


eternity. 
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“Hang on tight and don’t lift 
your head!” Dick yelled. 

I did hang on. But when the 
plane smashed into the wave, it 
was like a speeding car hitting an 
immovable object. There were 
smashing, grinding, tearing sounds 
all around me. The belt tugged 
at my stomach, and I thought I'd 
be pulled in two. In spite of all 
that I did, my child was torn from 
my arms. I cried out involuntarily. 
Several seats were torn from their 
steel fastenings, and the passen- 
gers were hurled forward, as was 
my little girl, like a javelin thrown 
by a mighty, unseen force. 

Then it was over. As quickly 
as the blow had fallen, the calm 
descended. I could hear the water 
lapping against the plane and I 
realized we were safe. Looking 
back, I could see a great gaping 
hole where the lower part of the 
plane had been. I saw one of the 
passengers bleeding at the left ear 
and another lying doubled in pain. 
I quickly loosened my own belt, 
and my husband and I grabbed 
our little Maureen. He hadn’t lost 
his hold on Elizabeth. 

Maureen had a large red welt 
on her head, but otherwise seemed 
to be all right. Of course, she 
was crying. 

We staggered toward the main 
door of the cabin, where the crew 
members already were at work, 
launching a rubber life raft. 
Water sloshed on the floor. I ask- 
ed a man to hold Maureen while 
I jumped a few feet into the in- 


flated ‘life raft. Then he handed 
her down to me. Dick handed 
Elizabeth to me and then jumped 
in himself. “The cool water feels 
good,” he said, as waves splashed 
over into the raft. 

But another problem faced us 
almost at once. We noticed that 
the tail of the plane had swung 
around and had trapped our raft 
between it and the body of the 
plane. We realized that if the 
plane began to sink, we would be 
pulled under and drown. Hastily, 
we transferred to another raft on 
the other side of the plane. But 
that meant the children and I were 
separated from Dick, who had 
gotten into a different raft during 
the transfer. No one knew when 
the sinking plane might go down, 
and we all were relieved to get 
away from it. 

In only a few minutes — that 
seemed much longer—one of the 
two motor-driven lifeboats from 
the Pontchartrain came up. We 
quickly transferred to it. ‘Then 
we watched as the others were 
picked up. In only 13 minutes, 
the rescue was completed. 

Soon we were aboard the Pont- 
chartrain itself, drinking the hot- 
test and blackest—and best!—cof- 
fee I ever enjoyed. It was exact- 
ly 8:43 a.m. when Captain W. K. 
Earl of the Pontchartrain sent his 
final radio message about us. to 
listening stations on . 
- “Thirty-one altogether, all .ac- 
counted for: Just say thank God 


and out.” 
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Parents Are Right 


A medical authority says “modern” child-rearing 
too often overlooks a basic goal — character 


Condensed from Parade 


Dr. Harry Bakwin 
Past President (1955-56) of The American Academy of Pediatrics 


OT LONG AGO, a mother com- 
plained to me that her 3- 
year-old daughter had “lost 
her sense of security.” 

Could I, as a specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases, help restore it? 
Another young woman boasted 
that her son is not “frustrated or 
aggressive,” but “well-adjusted.” 
Her’ son’s. age: 2. 
Over and over, I hear parents 
talking about frustrations, aggres- 
sions, hostilities, overprotection, 
rejection, demand-feeding — all in 
comection with rearing their chil- 
dren. - Some may know. what they 
are saying, but the majority are 
going along with what they con- 
sider fashionable. And today that 
means: concentrating on children’s 
“emotional health” to the exclu- 


sion, or at least the detriment, of 
something a lot more important: 
building character. 

Now, this may be an old-fash- 
ioned idea—that teaching honesty, 
generosity, the difference between 
right and wrong, respect for au- 
thority and other character attri- 
butes is the most important job of 
parents, Old-fashioned or not, 
character is the quality we prize 
most in people. The fact that it 
has taken second place today—or 
has been forgotten entirely—is a 
sad commentary on modern child- 
rearing. 

Not only that. The combined 
impact of books, articles, TV and 
radio shows, telling parents what 
to do in superficially . scientific 
terms, has created a “climate” in 
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which parents w more and 
more 

Recently, for example, a father 
took his 5-year-old son to a child- 
guidance clinic. The boy had been 
stealing money to buy candy for 
other children. It was apparent 
that he failed to understand the 
meaning of theft. 

Finally, his father turned to him 
and said gently, “Do you think it’s 
right to steal?” 

Notice that the father did not 
state his own convictions on the 
subject. The boy was being in- 
vited to express an opinion. The 
father did not say flatly, “It’s 
wrong to steal, period. Don’t do it.” 

In short, the father would not 
assert himself with his own child. 
Like too many other parents, he 
had absorbed the notion that he 
should invite the child to share in 
every aspect of his own upbring- 


ing. 

a with confusion has come 
an entirely new disease, parental 
insecurity. I believe the “mental- 
health boom” has increased. par- 
ental anxiety, shaken the faith of 
parents in their own ability to 
raise children and undermined 
their authority over those children. 

Today’s young parent, anxious 
to “follow the book,” is unsure of 
himself. His uncertainty is sensed 
by the child and produces a like 
feeling in the child. The young 
parent asks himself a thousand 
times, “Did I do right?” Parents 
always have asked that—but today 
the question usually applies not 


April 
to the child’s physical well-being 
or his character development, but 
rather to some vague psychiatric 
idea that the parent has gotten 
third or fourth hand. 

Little wonder that many par- 
ents are unable to exert the direc- 
tion and authority children want 
and need for their best develop- 
ment. Little wonder, either, that 
the fun and spontaneity of parent- 
hood are on the decline. 

Up to roughly 30 years ago, at- 
titudes toward raising children 
were different. Parents were con- 
cerned with disease—pneumonia, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and so on 
—which might spell life or death 
to their youngsters. It was more 
or less assumed that if a child 
stayed physically healthy, he 
would gain a sense of emotional 
well-being from parental example 
and instruction. 

Shortly after World War I, psy- 
chiatric teaching and writing be- 
gan to take hold in this country. 
Gradually it spread. Gradually 
parents began moving in a new di- 
rection. 

Then the anti-biotics and other 
so-called “miracle” drugs came 
along. Promptly parents worried 
less about infectious disease—and 
more about mental health. Today 
the “new direction” has become a 
whole “school” of theories about 
child-rearing. 

Among the theories are three 
which tend to make parents unsure 
of themselves: They are: 

1) Children are defenseless crea- 
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tures who can be overwhelmed by 
a cruel environment. In _ other 
words, parents can “ruin” their 
children—even by making a few 
mistakes in “managing” their emo- 
tional development. 

2) The mental-health approach 
carries an “either-or,” “do-it-or- 
else” quality. Either the parent 
does such-and-such as_ regards 
weaning, toilet-training, nursing 
and a host of other activities, or 
the child will be injured emo- 
tionally. 

3) The mental-health school 
maintains that early childhood ex- 
periences have a specific, perman- 
ent effect on the individual in the 
years ahead. 

If these ideas are deeply in- 

grained, parents become unneces- 
sarily absorbed in how to handle 
each problem—crying, refusing to 
eat, sulking, meanness — arising in 
the home. The technique of hand- 
ling each problem becomes over- 
whelmingly important. 
_* But it shouldn’t be. How the 
child is fed, how he’s toilet-train- 
ed, how he’s disciplined (e.g., 
whether he’s spanked or stood in a 
corner) matters far less than why 
these things are done. For the 
child’s true welfare, what matters 
is the parents’ love and acceptance 
of him. If he knows he is loved, 
the technique of handling any 
problem takes second place. 

Carried to an extreme, concern 
with “handling” children can re- 
sult in ludicrous situations. A 
man I know visited friends who 


had two sons, aged 4 and 6. When 
my friend deposited his hat on a 
hall table, the youngsters prompt- 
ly took it off the table, jumped on 
it, turned it inside out and even 
spilled water on it. 

Far from being appalled, their 
father did not even express anger. 
He explained that he allowed the 
boys the run of the house so they 
would not grow up feeling 
“thwarted or frustrated.” My 
friend’s feelings are best left unde- 
scribed. 

This parent and others, devoted 
to raising their children “the mod- 
em way,” fail to realize some 
basics of child-rearing. 

First, there is little scientific 
evidence that early childhood ex- 
perience leaves an indelible mark 
on the emotional make-up of the 
child. 

Second, it is inevitable that par- 
ents make mistakes in the raising 
of their children. And there is 
every reason to believe that ordi- 
nary errors in child-rearing will 
not cause serious consequences in 
the great majority of cases. 

Third, child-rearing is not a sci- 
ence. You cannot lump children 
into scientific categories and ex- 
pect them to fit in. Raising chil- 
dren is a highly individual matter 
between parent and child. It re- 
quires frequent, continuing adjust- 
ment on both sides. 

Level-headed parents _ learn 
from experience that children are 
hardy individuals who have a 
strong drive toward normal devel- 
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opment. They learn, too, that 
‘emotional development, like phys- 
ical development, is largely “built 
in.” Thus, most emotional prob- 
lems among children arise when 
the environment — home, school 
and community—is extremely un- 
healthy. 

There is no magic formula for 
child-rearing. Children thrive if 
they feel their parents really love 
them, if they feel they are accept- 
ed for what they are without un- 
due pressure, and if discipline is 
firm, fair and consistent. 


I do not mean to imply that we > 


should junk all that child psychia- 
try has to offer. Certainly chil- 
dren’s personality and emotional 
well-being are important — and 
should be a concern of every par- 
ent. And child psychiatry has 
made real contributions to the un- 
derstanding of many childhood ail- 
ments. However, all this should be 
properly understood and placed in 
perspective. 

And psychiatric care, at any 
age, is properly the province of 


specialists. Parents should not try 
to be doctors. They have their 
own job to do: building character 
in their children. 

How should the job be done? 
Above all, it is largely an individu- 
al and personal matter. Some par- 
ents might emphasize integrity of 
purpose; others, humility; others, 
kindness; still others, generosity. 

To put it as simply as I can, 
parents to whom character devel- 
opment is important can accom- 
plish their aims by doing what 
comes naturally. Some will want 
to raise children chiefly by gentle 
persuasion; others, with equal love 
for their youngsters, will want to 
use stricter measures. 

Whichever method you use, 
your efforts to help build your 
child’s character must never be 
played down. For good character 
is at the very core of our. free, 
democratic society. That is an 
“old-fashioned” fact that never can 
go out of date. Particularly in to- 
day’s troubled world, we dare not 
minimize its importance. 
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Unclesestors Too! 


On a rainy afternoon, six-year-old Bruce was pouring over'a 
collection of family photographs in the old album. The first portion 
was full of likenesses of great-aunts, great-grandmothers and female 


cousins long gone. 


“They are your ancestors,” his mother told him. . 

Turning the pages, he came to the first of the grandfathers, 
uncles and male cousins. Letting out a whoop, Bruce shouted, “Oh, 
boy, unclesestors too!”—Contributed by Harold Helfer. 
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The Joy of 
the 


Resurrection 


T IS THE mom- 
I ing of the 
Condensed from 
the book 
“Ave Maria” 


third day since 
Jesus died. All 
through the deso- 
late hours since 


His sacred body had been 


laid in the sepulcher on Friday 
night, Mary has been waiting, her 
heart broken, longing for the ful- 
fillment of the promise she knew 
well to be true — that her Jesus 
would rise again from the dead. 

Suddenly, we may imagine, a 
dazzling light floods her cham- 
ber, and before her, clad in robes 


Rev. J. E. | 
Moffatt, S.J. 


of glory, she be- 
holds her Divine 
Son coming with 
outstretched arms 
to. embrace her. 
Oh, the joy that 
fills her soul and permeates her 
being! How fully is all the sorrow 
and pain of these last bitter hours 
repaid as the dear Mother looks 
once more into the wondrous 
depths of those divine eyes, as 
she hears that well-known voice 
speak her name again, as she 
feels once more the clasp of those 
loving arms about her neck! 


“Ave Maria: Thoughts on the Mysteries of The Holy Rosary,” by Rev. 
J. E. Moffatt, S.J., copyright 1957 and published at $1.50 by The 


Bruce Publishing Company, 400 N. 


- Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 11 
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While this delightful scene is 
being enacted, Mary Magdalen 
and the other holy women are 
hastening along the quiet road to 
the hillside garden where, in 
Joseph’s sepulcher, the body of 
their Master has been laid. They 
are bringing sweet spices to em- 
balm the sacred remains. Well do 
they know that a guard has been 
set to watch the tomb; they know, 
too, that a large stone obstructs 
the entrance, yet they do not hesi- 
tate, for their love is too great to 
be paused by difficulties. 

Onward they hasten till they 
come to the garden, when lo! ap- 
proaching the tomb, they see that 
the stone has been rolled back; 
the guard is nowhere to be seen 
and the sepulcher is empty save 
for the presence of two angels 
clad in shining apparel who ad- 
dress them kindly, saying: 

“Why seek you the living 
among the dead? He is risen, He 
is not here.” 

Yes, Jesus is truly risen as He 
said. He has conquered death. He 
has vanquished hell. The price 
of sin has been paid and the gates 
of heaven will open once more to 
redeemed mankind. 

Before the first faint streaks of 
dawn have penciled the eastern 
horizon, the blessed soul of Jesus, 
accompanied by a happy throng 
of patriarchs and prophets and 
holy souls just liberated from Lim- 
bo, has come to the tomb and, re- 
entering the sacred body, aroused 


April 
its lifeless members to glorious 
life. 

Thus united, body and soul 
passed through the rock-built 
vault, while the earth trembled 
and shook and an angel of the 
Lord descended and rolled back 
the stone which blocked the en- 
trance. The soldiers, terrified by 
this untoward phenomenon, fled 
quickly away, and thus the holy 
women find the sepulcher aban- 
doned. 

Back they hasten to Jerusalem 
bearing the glad tidings to Peter 
and John. The Master is risen! 
Can it be true? Half doubting, 
half believing, the two came 
breathless to the tomb only to find 
the word fulfilled. Awe-stricken 
and filled with admiration, all 
withdraw save only Mary Mag- 
dalen. 

She must find her Master or 
her heart will break. She looks 
about in every nook and corner 
of the garden; she questions one 
whom she thinks to be the gar- 
dener when lo! He _ speaks her 
name, “Mary,” and she recognizes 
her risen Saviour. , 

“Rabboni! Master mine!” she 
cries in an_ ecstasy of joy and 
rushes forward to embrace His 
feet. But no, it may not be. Jesus 
speaks: 

“Do not touch Me for I am not 
yet ascended to My Father. But 
go to My brethren and say to 
them: I ascend to My: Father and 
to your Father, to My God and to 
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your God.” And Mary leaves the 
garden and hastens to do as Jesus 
has said. 

Let us rejoice with Jesus, risen 
from the dead, and strive by His 
powerful grace and through the 
intercession of Mary, to rise from 
the death of sin or coldness or in- 
difference to a new and glorious 
life of love and zeal and holiness. 

Let us take example, too, from 
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the holy women who fearlessly 
faced the danger of meeting the 
guard at the tomb and gave no 
thought to the difficulty of re- 
moving the stone from the door of 
the sepulcher. In the service of 
Jesus no danger must be permitted 
to intimidate us, no difficulty to 
block our way. When God’s ser- 
vice is in question all else must 
be forgotten. 
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“If you start a substantial twenty 
year policy for him right now, he can retire 
before he even goes to work!” 
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Editor of The Book of Knowledge and a half-dozen other 
leading children’s encyclopedias, Ellen McLoughlin takes her 
responsibilities as an educational editor seriously. 


By William Healy 


JF F AMERICAN BOYS and 
girls have a “parent in 
print” it is Ellen McLoughlin. For 


25 years this sparkling, silver 
haired lady has edited The Book 
of Knowledge and a_ half-dozen 
other leading children’s encyclo- 
pedias. As editorial director of 
the Grolier Society, world’s largest 
encyclopedia publishers, she has 
more supervision over more books, 
read by more children than anyone 
‘else in her field. 

Ellen directs a small army of 
researchers, editors, artists, index- 
‘ers, authors and proofreaders 
from her New York office. But ev- 

one of the more than ten mil- 
lion odd words which appear in 
14 


the 


Grolier encyclopedias has been 
read and_ personally cleared by 
editor-in-chief McLoughlin. Ellen 
takes her responsibilities as an 
educational editor seriously. 

“Those of us in the field of edu- 
cating children away from school 
have to be vigilant as well as wise. 
If you want straight-thinking lead- 
ership from young people you 
have to shape their ideals as well 
as satisfy their curiosity,” she says 
convincingly. 

Last year a knowledge-hungry 
American public shelled out a rec- 
ord $140 million for general refer- 
ence books. Grolier encyclopedias 
accounted for more than $40 mil- 


lion worth. Ellen was asked if 
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she knew the ‘reason for our na- 
tional inquisitive itch. She doesn’t 
believe there is any profound ex- 
planation. 

“After all,” she laughs, “there 
are more people living in our 
country than ever before. And 
families are getting larger. But I 
do think we are living in an age 
when knowledge has taken on a 
kind of glamour in addition to its 
practical advantages.” 

The A to Z life of a modern en- 
cyclopedia editor is a frenetic one. 
Scanning a mountain of scripts 
and proofs is only part of it. Busy 
authorities, for example, must oft- 
en be wheeled or cajoled into con- 
tributing articles. This may call 
for the persuasive ‘techniques of a 
Madison Avenue huckster. Ellen 
McLoughlin usually relies on an 
innate feminine charm. eae 

Not long ago an exasperated 
university president sent an article 
to Miss McLoughlin’s desk with 
this note attached: . “Here’s your 
article but I must say you are the 
most refined blackmailer I’ve ever 
met.” 

Keeping a reference set up to 
date in our jet-propelled civiliza- 
tion is the number one headache 
of today’s encyclopedist. Rapid 
discoveries in science, for example, 
cost publishers like The Grolier 
Society hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year just for the new 
metal printing plates. The  uni- 
verse doesn’t stand still between 
printings. 

A few years ago Ellen Mc- 


Loughlin decided it was time for 
a complete revision of all the ma- 
terial in The Book of Knowledge. 
She went to California to consult 
with Dr. Robert Milliken, the emi- 
nent physicist. He told her that 
he was too old to take any active 
part in the project. But he did 
recommend a well-known Califor- 
nia Tech scientist, then acting as 
a consultant in Hollywood during 
the shooting of “Madame Curie.” 
Ellen hied herself to the MGM 
lot. Her early talks about what 
subjects to leave in and what to 
remove from The Book of Knowl- 
edge were held while both sho 
and the physicist dodged camera 
booms and stumbled over props. 
At one point actor Walter Pidgeon 
(Pierre Curie) lounged over to 
Ellen and proferred a bottle of 
vitamins. 
“Here,” he pleaded. “You'd bet- 
ter have one of these. You look 
like you need it.” Ellen has, often, 
wished she had saved the pill in< 
stead of swallowing it. It would, 
have made a wonderful souvenir 
of where the pursuit of knowledge 
can lead one. (Of course the Sci- 
ence chapters have been overhaul. 
ed again since that experiénce.)__, 
Ellen has escaped migraine and 
ulcers, occupational hazards of her, 
calling. A serene disposition: and 
a gay determination have spared 
her. She loves the world of books, 
“While a book is in the planning’ 
stage the editor is seven feet tall,” 
she says. “No book ever twms 
out so wonderful as it was in its 
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maker’s dreams.” 

Typographical flubs that miss a 
proofreader’s sharp eyes can turn 
these dreams into editorial night- 
mares. Ellen remembers two seri- 
ous bloopers. Once, in the index 
under the name of a prominent liv- 
ing American, the line “scenes 
from his life’ came out “scenes 
from his wife.” On another occa- 
sion she got 150 indignant letters 
from the citizens of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. They had 
caught a picture of their fair city 
over a “Denver” caption. 

“One thing is sure,” laughs EI- 
len, “a mistake can’t stay in our 
books long when we've got readers 
like that to put us right.” 

The Book of Knowledge alone 
is estimated to be on the shelves 
of more than five million Ameri- 
can homes. Mass acceptance of 
good reference books requires the 
stamp of approval of educators, li- 
brarians, and religious and _ civil 
leaders. Yet the child reader 
himself is the final judge and jury. 

“You can lead a child to a book 
but you can’t make him read it,” 
says Ellen. “The youngsters are 
the most difficult group in the 
world to interest for any length of 
time.” 

Her own interest in the world 
of books began early in life and 
was dictated largely by family 
chores. Ellen was born in Utica, 


New York, the second child of 
seven in the family of James and 
Mary McLoughlin. 

“Al seven of us had a job to 
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do,” she recalls with pride. “Our 
house was full of books. Shelf 


after shelf of them. It just happen- 
ed to be my job to dust them.” 
She took from them a good deal 
more than dust. She had read all 
of Dickens before the age of nine. 

For a time after her mother’s 
early death she doubled as a 
housekeeper for her father and a 
mother to her 13-year-old brother. 
Her understanding of how to deal 
with people began then. Years 
later, when Ellen became a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
The Grolier Society, a fellow ex- 
ecutive said: 

“You have to be able to do a Jot 
more than look a fact in the eye 
to put out an encyclopedia. Ellen 
has the human touch. She never 
loses sight of the fact that she is 
dealing with people, not person- 
nel.” 

When Ellen came to New York 
she had two plays in her trunk. 
They were the offspring of her 
deep interest in drama at Smith 
College and as a graduate student 
at Radcliffe. The plays were writ- 
ten in Professor George Pierce 
Baker’s famous “47 Workshop” 
drama course at Harvard. Onl 
students of proven ability were m4 
mitted. 

Elle went to New York after 
finishing at Harvard, determined 
to crash a Broadway producer’s 


office with a script. Despite en- 


couragement from such well 
known producing companies as 
Klaw and Erlanger, she eventually 
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found it necessary to get a steady 
job and start earning a living. 

She landed a “temporary” job 
as a copywriter in the advertising 
department of the Grolier Society 
in 1924. She remembers her first 
ad because “it failed abysmally.” 
It read: “Beyond Man’s Farthest 
Voyaging the Children’s Questions 
Go.” Two years later the British 
publisher of a set of children’s 
reference works said to her in 
London: “If there’s one American 
I'd like to kill it’s the writer of an 
ad you people allowed us to 
It’s been pulling like wild fire for 
some reason. Imagine, “Beyond 
Man’s Farthest Voyaging Chil- 
dren’s Questions Go, Uh.” 

Ordinarily, there is little liaison 
between the advertising and edi- 
torial departments of a publishing 
firm. An iron curtain hangs be- 
tween them. But Holland Thomp- 
son, then editor of The Book of 
Knowledge, was never entirely 
able to keep Ellen out of his 
sanctum. 

After a while he ceased being 
astonished that here was someone 
willing to run to the library to 
check a statistic when it was hot 
enough to fry an egg on the side- 
walk; or to carry proofs to the post 
office after hours. Before long 
Ellen was helping plan editorial 
revisions and working with authors 
and artists. When Dr. Thompson 
died Ellen was his logical succes- 
sor. 

Despite the demands of her job, 
Ellen McLoughlin has kept her 
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creative pen busy. In collaboration 
with her sister and a friend she 
once wrote a mystery novel and 
entered it in a Liberty Magazine 
fiction contest as a lark. It was 
called “The Murder of Dr. Case- 
nova” and won a $2,500 second 
prize. She also has dabbled in 
verse. Her poems have appeared 
in the New Yorker and other 
magazines. 

Ellen manages to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. This accounts 
for her large collection of rare 
crosses. She began picking them 
up in strange places on her early 
trips to Europe. Since she has 
made sixteen crossings in all, the 
collection has become a real at- 
traction. One of her most treasur- 
ed crosses belonged to Tatiana, 
daughter of the late Russian Czar 
executed by the Bolsheviks in 
World War I. Another is made of 
silver. On the back is this inscrip- 
tion: “Mother, Second Class.” It 
is signed by Adolph Hitler. “Not 
one of my treasured specimens,” 
laughs Ellen, “but it does have a 
certain curiosity value. How can 
you be a second class mother?” 

During her last trip to Europe 
Miss McLoughlin had a special 
audience with Pope Pius XII. She 
was moved by his simplicity and 
kindness. “When the Holy Father 
entered the room where I ‘was 
waiting I fell on my knees, of 
course,” she remembers. “He came 
uver, offered his ring to be kiss- 
ed, then took my two hands in his 
and helped me to my feet. It was 
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by far the most humbling experi- 
ence in my life.” 

Ellen + a lovely house in 
nearby Pelham Manor, 30 minutes 


from Manhattan, with her sister, ' 


an aging aunt, and a highly vocal 
finch’ She is a frequent at 
child-parent forums and is often 
e upon to act as moderator 
during discussions of reading 
habits as a factor in child develop- 
ment. Ellen holds an_ honorary 
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doctorate in humane letters and is 
a member of the National Arts 
Club and the Association for 
Childhood Education Internation- 
al. 

Asked whether she _ worries 
about her broad responsibilities as 
a teacher of millions of youngsters, 
she admits the idea frightens her. 
“Mostly my feeling is just grati- 
tude that my lot in life is to help 
raise the level of education.” 
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The first in a series of articles about marriage customs and family life 
in foreign countries around the world 


LIFE ON THE ROOF OF 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


AUCA is a square- 


faced, weather-beaten farm- 
er, 34 years old. He lives with his 
wife and four children in a de- 
pression in the Bolivian Andes 
called the Cochabamba Valley. He 
is typical of the millions of Indian 
farmers who live on the roof of the 
Western World and who make up 
85% of the populations of Bolivia 
and Peru. 
Jeronimo’s village, if a scatter- 
omm al 


PACIFIC 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


ing of huts can be called such, is 
named Canton Chullpas. It is 
similar to any one of thousands of 
cantons, or villages, that dot the 
countryside along the west coast 
of South America. Thus if we can 
come to a knowledge of Jeronimo 
Auca—his life and his problems— 
we will have an understanding of 
millions of people who inhabit the 
highlands of South America. 

The canton of Chullpas was part 
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of an original Spanish grant made 
in the 16th century. As late as 
1870, the area was owned by a 
single individual, Colonel Leon 
Galindo. After his death, it was 
divided among his ten children, 
and before long was disposed of 
in successive sales, Today no 
Galindo owns property in the re- 
on. 

The once large estate is today 
260 parcels of land assigned to 
households totaling 1,414 people. 
Like Jeronimo Auca, most of the 
people of the region are of Indian 
blood, although there is a sprink- 
ling of mestizos—people of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood. 

Jeronimo and his family live on 
two acres of land on which he 
grows wheat, potatoes and corn. 
The family’s yearly income is 
$110, of which it spends $50 for 
food, $15 for clothing, and $15 
for drink. A small portion of the 
income comes from homespun 
yarn that Jeronimo’s wife, Justa, 
makes from the fleece of the two 
sheep owned by the family. More 
comes from soap Jeronimo makes 
and sells. Another part is from 
surplus crops. Jeronimo also hires 
out to several of the more wealthy 
land owners in the district. 

The Aucas live in a little one- 
room house that has a door and 
no windows. The walls of the 


house are made of adobe bricks 
(mud mixed with straw), and the 
roof is thatch placed over long 


poles. The house is lighted by 
candle. The family possessions are 
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few. The Aucas own one bed, no 
chairs, ten plates, five forks, five 
knives, four spoons, and a dog. In 
addition to the two sheep, there 
are a wooden plow, two scythes 
and a machete. 

Two Auca children died shortly 
after being born. Infant mortal- 
ity in the region is high. One of 
Jeronimo’s neighbors has lost 15 
children, and it is not un- 
common to meet families that have 
lost four or five. When question- 
ed about the high child death rate, 
the people of the valley shrug 
their shoulders and speak of the 
will of God. The actual cause is 
malnutrition brought on by a 
starchy, meager diet. 

Jeronimo’s oldest son, Antonio, 
16, left home recently to join the 
Bolivian army. Antonio is the only 
child who has had any education. 
He spent two years in the canton’s 
tiny public school, at the end of 
which he was barely able to read 
and write, a feat no one else in 
the family could approach. Maria, . 
the second child, is 13. She works 
for a neighbor who makes chicha, 
an alcoholic beverage. The next 
boy, Jorge, nine, spends his days 
minding the family sheep. Five- 
year-old Paulina is usually to be 
found around the house with Mrs. 
Auca. It is her task to haul water 
from a neighbor's well as _ the 
Auca’s have none of their own. 

The Aucas, like all the people of 
Canton Chullpas, claim to be 
Catholics. Jeronimo and his wife 
were not married in the Church, 
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simple because the idea never en- 
tered their heads. Unknowingly, 
they were deprived of the beauti- 
ful Toledo Rite wedding ceremony 
that is used throughout the Span- 
ish regions of the New World. In 
this ceremony, bride and groom 
are linked together by a silver 
chain around their necks. The 
room drops silver coins in the 
hands of the bride, signifying he 
will support her. 

The people of Canton Chullpas 
know nothing about their religion 
because they have never been in- 
structed. The nearest priest is in 
Cliza, many miles away. On rare 
occasions a priest from Cliza 
comes to Canton Chullpas and of- 
fers Mass in the small run-down 
chapel. But such a priestly visit is 
made only on an average of once 
every two years. As a result the 


people are unaware of the sacra- 
ments, and morality is generally 
low. 

All of the Auca children were 
baptized because, like his neigh- 
bors, Jeronimo has a superstitious 
respect for this sacrament. To 
have the children baptized, Jeroni- 
mo and Justa had to take them 
to Cliza. The only exception was 
Jorge whose birth corresponded 
with one of the rare visits by a 
priest. 

Jeronimo is one of the elders of 
the village, serving on the council 
to Mayor Yaquiri, who is known 
as the alcalde or leader. There are 
many communal problems to be 
settled, and there are communal 
arrangements to be made for the 
annual fiestas. It is the duty of 
Mayor Yaquiri and his council to 
see that these things are accomp- 


A drawing done by an Indian in the Andes. 
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lished. 

Jeronimo and his neighbors not 
only respect Mayor Yaquiri but 
stand in considerable awe of his 
powers because he is the medicine 
man or witch doctor of the region. 
In the absence of religious instruc- 
tion, superstition reigns unchecked 
in the area. Jeronimo believes in 
ghostmen who live deep in the 
mountains. They are little, old 
men who are forever smiling. But 
the smiles are only a disguise, for 
the real purpose of the ghostmen 
is to lead mortals to destruction. 

There is another evil spirit call- 
ed mekhala. This spirit takes the 
form of a skinny, old woman with 
matted, disheveled hair. Her task 
in life is to steal a person’s brains. 
She also steals the souls of chil- 
dren, causing their death. The 
only way to overcome her wiles is 
a devotion to Pacha-Mama, the 
Earth Mother. 

On the roof of Jeronimo’s house 
is a crude wooden cross. It is put 
there to keep away evil spirits. 
This also is the purpose of some 
paper streamers attached to the 
roof. In Jeronimo’s mind, both 
cross and paper streamers are 
equally effective. In the corner of 
Jeronimo’s fields there is a big 

ile of rocks. Jeronimo believes 
that each of these rocks has a 
spirit. 


Jeronimo’s wife, Justa, will 


usually be found around her little 
adobe house. Sometimes she goes 
out over the bleak altiplano look- ~ 
ing for manure with. which to 
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make fire for cooking, but this task 
usually falls to Paulina or Jorge. 
Occasionally, she will be given & 
gift of corn stalks by some rela- 
tive. These she will tie in a big 
bundle and carry home on _ hér 
back. These too will be used -for 
fuel in an almost treeless region:: 
' Justa actually spends little tinie 
in the house. She has a little earth- 
en fireplace out doors and here she 
cooks the family’s two meals a 
day. She does not like to sit'on the 
earth floor of the dark house, but 
prefers to work in the sunlight. - 

Sometimes she spins woolen 
yard on a_crudely-made foot 
machine. Sometimes she makes 
api, a mild alcoholic drink brewed 
from red and white corn. Some- 
times she helps her husband in the 
fields. When it is plowing time, it 
is Justa who pulls the crude wood- 
en plow while Jeronimo guides i€. 

Mountain life is monotonous. 
The weather is often cold and 
damp and an ache gets in the 
bones. The diet causes teeth to 
decay rapidly and since no one 
has even heard of a dentist, there 
is nothing to do but suffer the pain 
quietly. Chewing coca leaves helps 
to lessen the aches but sometimes 
even this luxury cannot be afford- 


The main diversions of the year 
come with two fiestas. One is the 
patronal feast of Canton Chullpas, 
the other is held in Cliza. Both 
fiestas are three day affairs. Ori- 
ginally the fiestas had a religious 


-significance but because of the 
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Jack of priests to. give instruction, 
spiritual meaning has been 

The principal activity of the 
fiestas is dancing and drinking. 
The dances are native and con- 
sist mostly of whirling around to 
the accompaniment of flutes and 
drums. The drinking is largely 
done with chicha, a potent alco- 
holic beverage made from masti- 
cated corn. By the end of the 
second day of a fiesta, Jeronimo 
has usually passed out from ex- 
cessive drinking. Justa must sit by 
his prostrate body until he awak- 
ens and she can get him home. 
While such drinking cannot be 
condoned, poverty, ignorance and 
the monotony of life are certainly 
mitigating factors. 

Like most of the people of the 
region, Jeronimo and his family 
have little sense of belonging to a 
eountry or being Bolivians. To 
ahem the government is the soldier 
who will arrest them if they be- 
come a nuisance when drunk, or 
the administrator who comes 
around and collects the annual 
taxes. 

. , Jeronimo has little interest in ac- 
tivities outside the canton. He has 
no idea who the department head 
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is, nor does he know the name of 
the president of his country. He 
expects nothing from the govern- 
ment and knows of no way the 
government can help him. When 
a government agricultural agent 
came into the district, Jeronimo 
was among the group of men who 
forced him out. 

“What can an outsider tell me 
about the land I have been farm- 
ing all my life?” he demanded. 

Not yet 35, Jeronimo and his 
wife are already old. Justa is 
wrinkled and almost completely 
toothless. The stubble of beard 
on Jeronimo’s wind-etched face is 
heavily streaked with grey hairs. 
One does not have to talk to them 
long to realize that they are tired 
in body and mind. 

The Aucas have no other secur- 
> than their small plot of land 
offers. One bad year of weather 
and they will starve. Happiness 
comes when they can afford a 
little cheese or spices to put into 
their ground corn. They have no 
hope for better conditions. They 
need many things. They need 
education. They need medical 
help. They need technical assis- 
tance. But most of all, they need 
God. 


All the girls tote little cases, 


Designed for making up their faces; 
At times I wish they had another kind, 


Designed for making up their mind. 


— Precious Blood Messenger 
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Have you ever wondered why no man will sit very 
long in the same room with a group of talking women? 


The Way 
That 
Women Talk 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


HE WAY THAT women talk be- 
wilders me. I will point to 
my wife as one example, but 
please don’t go saying that when 
I say “women,” I mean my wife. 
Most of the women I know talk 
the same way my wife does. I 
mean that they never bother to 
tell you what they are talking 
about. Their sentences have pre- 
dicates but no subjects — no sub- 
ject, at least, that you can make 
head or tail of. 

I come home from work and 
my wife tells me, “I was talking 
to Mary on the phone.” Well, my 
wife’s name is Mary, but by a 
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strong mental effort I can per- 
ceive that the Mary she means is 
not herself. But we have a daugh- 
ter named Mary. We also have a 
woman named Mary who comes to 
the house once a week to help out. 
I have a sister named Mary. We 
have relatives named likewise. 
And we have countless friends 
and acquaintances named ditto. 
But when my wife tells me she 
was talking to Mary, she expects 
me to know by some kind of in- 
tellectual osmosis whom _ she 
means. 

Mary and I (I mean my wife 
and I) quarrel companionably 
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about this. I say to her, “Mary 
who?” She looks at me as if she 
were doubting my intelligence 
(which is doubtless) and answers, 
“What Mary could I possibly 
mean?” This is another thing that 
flabbergasts me about the way 
women talk. They seldom answer 
a question except with another 
question. There is something deep 
in their nature which causes them 
to try to avoid committing them- 
selves. They seem to want to 
leave a way out. I don’t blame 
them especially for that, but it 
does make conversation difficult. 

‘When my wife gives me that 
kind of answer, I look at her and 
say, with a huge reasonableness, 
“We have a daughter, Mary. I 
have a sister, Mary. There is Mary 
the Maid, as the kids call her. 
And about half our friends are 
named Mary. But you want to 
know how I could possibly won- 
der which Mary you mean. Why 
do you make a guessing game out 
of it? Can’t you simply say you 
were talking on the phone with 
Mary Such-and-Such? Why don’t 
you put subjects in your sen- 
tences?” 

At this point, my wife comes 
back at me with some such re- 
mark as this, “Well, why do you 
sit with the kids watching cow- 
boy movies on television?” Now 
I will leave it to any rational 
person whether that isn’t an irra- 
tional answer. What does watch- 
ing cowboy movies on television 
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have to do with an argument over 
clarity of speech? The odd thing 
is that I can tell you what it has 
to do with it. This calls for a bit 
of explaining, but it has its con- 
nection with the way women talk. 

You should never argue with a 
woman or accuse a woman of any- 
thing. They take it too much to 
heart, and their instantaneous re- 
action is defensive. The only de- 
fense they understand is a counter- 
offensive. So, when I ask my wife 
why she doesn’t say what she 


means, she instinctively comes 
back with a _ charge levelled 
against me, 


This accomplishes two purposes. 
First, it gets me off balance. 
Second, it diverts attention from 
the accusation against her. She 
doesn’t care whether her counter- 
charge has any connection with 
the original charge. Indeed, she’d 
just as soon it didn’t. Her strategy 
is much like the sleight-of-hand 
artist’s — she wants to get your 
eye on the wrong hand. And that’s 
why she comes back at me with 
an utterly irrelevant remark. 

Women’s minds work like that. 
Have you ever wondered why no 
man will sit very long in the same 
room with a group of talking 
women? It’s because the women 
might as well be speaking San- 
skrit. The man hasn’t the faintest 
idea what the subject of conversa- 
tion is. The women never mention 
the subject. They just plunge into 
a discussion of it, and somehow, 
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by some intuition, they all know 
what they mean. But they never 
say what they mean. 

We have one woman friend on 
whose words I hang, watching 
like a hawk for something that 
pops up unexpectedly now and 
then. I have often told her hus- 
band that if he had kept book on 
her all through their married life, 
he'd have a best-seller on his 
hands. This woman is a _ past- 
mistress of inventing new words, 
or new uses for words. 

One day she was telling my 
wife that her husband had some 
puppies that couldn’t be given 
away, and therefore must be 
shuffled off this mortal coil. She 
explained that he was going to 
stop on his way home to purchase 
some chlorophyll to administer to 
them. My wife searched wildly 
through her mind, and finally ex- 
claimed, “You mean _ chloroform, 
don’t you?” There was a pause in 
the conversation, and then this 


other woman said, “Oh, well, 
chlorophyil, chloroform — what's 
the difference? You know. what [ 
mean.” 

That’s the thing about women 
talking. They do know what they 
mean, so in their minds it makes 
no difference whether ; they say 
what they mean or not. And it 
doesn’t, not among themselves. 
But it is a rough go for their hus- 
bands, who must cudgel their 
brains in an effort to translate. 

I remember one day this other 
fellow’s wife was telling about 
somebody who went to a hospital. 
She said he had gone in for ob- 
serveillance. That wonderful word 
— and it is indeed a wonderful 
word — almost slid past without 
being noticed. Observation, sur- 
veillance, observeillance — what's 
the difference? Hanged if I know. 
But I do wish that women, when 
they talk to men, would take into 
account the relative sluggishness 
of our mental processes. 


His Name is Daddy 


The kindergarten teacher in Washington was trying to discover 
the name of the father of one of her small pupils. “His name. is 
‘Daddy,’” the child explained, not very helpfully. 

“I know,” said the teacher, “but what does your mother ‘call 


him?” 


The small boy seemed outraged. “She doesn’t call him any- 
thing,” he declared firmly. “She likes him.”—Catholic View 
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' The orange more than the apple 
deserves the recommendation of 
one a day to keep doctors from 


proximity to your family budget 


Che Orange, 


Our Most Wonderful Fruit 


Condensed from The American Mercury 


new mother reported that her 

infant “couldn’t hold a thing in 
his stomach.” The doctor briefly 
examined the bawling boy and 
reached into his bag. 

“Nothing more serious than di- 
arrhea,” he told the frightened 
mother. “Now we won't worry 
too much about that, will we?” 
He held up a powdered substance. 
“This will do it.” 

She was wrenching her fingers. 
“But is it a harsh drug, doctor—I 
mean, he’s suffered so already . . .” 

“Harsh?” The psysician smiled. 
“It’s only a slice of orange.” 

Bed-manneredly, he was over- 


[’ HER PHONE CALL, the frantic 


Henry S. Galus 


simplifying. But then the chemi- 
cal terminology of “methoxylated 
polygalacturonic acids” might 
have sounded too ominous. 

In any case, the remedy was 
basically pectin—the fruit deriva- 
tive used in jellies and preserves 
since grandma’s homemaking days. 
Now it is the chief member in a 
growing family of constituents be- 
ing isolated from orange pulp and 
peel with freshly awakened inter- 
est in its medical and nutritive 
worth. 

Government and __ industrial 
chemists have never torn apart an 
orange more eagerly, stimulated as 
they've been by the discovery of 
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at least 100 food and drug values 
to date. As one chemist put it, 
“Almost enough to stock a drug- 
store.” Some of the isolated pro- 
perties are old stuff but have had 
to await prominence until current 
new lab techniques were devised. 
Others hadn’t been credited to the 
orange before. 

The next time you sip break- 
fast juice or bite into a section of 
the fruit, you'll be swallowing 
vitamins, carbohydrates, enzymes, 
fats and proteins. That sweet 
taste of the nutritional nugget is 
spelled out by three types of sugar 
—glucose, levulose and_ sucrose. 
But you'll also be ingesting doz- 
ens of bone and _body-building 
properties like phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium, sulphur, carbon, 
chlorine, iron, and magnesium. 

“Whereas only fifteen years ago 
we had but a meager idea of what 
the orange contained,” says Dr. G. 
E. Hilbert, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, “current research recogniz- 
es eleven amino acids, seventeen 
carotenoid pigments, of which four 
have Vitamin A activity, and elev- 
en flavonoids of which eight have 
not as yet been identified.” Amaz- 
ing as the known total of orange 
values is, the end of the research 
isn’t in sight. “There are probably 
many other constituents still to be 
be found,” adds Dr. Hilbert. 

By following these shopping and 
home-use hints, youll get fuller 
benefits of the health factors in an 


orange: 


(1) Purchase the fruit by 
“feel”—heavier oranges haVe more 
juice content. 

(2) Don’t worry about the differ- 
ence between “tree ripened” and 
“freight-car ripened” oranges. All 
are as ripe as they'll ever be when 
picked. 

(3) Don’t strain out the “float- 
ing particles” in juice. It’s pulp 
packed with high mineral and 
vitamin contents. 

(4) The “color added” confes- 
sion on a peel does not suggest in- 
ferior quality or possible harm. 
Only orange peel is treated, and 
the dye used is as harmless as that 
you eat in butter, candies or cake 
icings. 

(5) You won't be “poisoned” by 
juice refrigerated in the original 
can after opening. 

The health worth of the fruit 
was pretty well established even 
before Columbus supplied seeds to 
Haiti for the first orange grove in 
this hemisphere on his second voy- 
age in 1493. Hippocrates, in 400 
B.G., believed that citrus fruit 
could curb scurvy. Hawkins, the 
English explorer of the South Seas, 
wrote of scurvy as “the plague of 
the seas and spoyle of mariners.” 
He fed his crew “sower oranges” 
to prevent the disease. It was up 
to modern science, however, to de- 
termine that his deck hands were 
helped by ascorbic acid (Vitamin 
C). 
To set the record straight, we 
still don’t know everything about 
the physiologic action of pure Vi- 
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tamin C from an orange. But for 
its much higher ascorbic-acid vol- 
ume in relation to most other com- 
mon fruits, the orange more than 
the apple deserves that old and 
familiar recommendation of “one 
a day” to ward off doctors from 
proximity to your family budget. 

Complications attributed to low 
Vitamin C intake are many. 
Among doctors who are familiar 
with more serious ones, Dr. S. B. 
Wolbach declared in the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion that it may be the underlying 
cause of hemorrhages “anywhere 
in the body,” resultant prolonged 
anemia, loss of bone-supporting 
cartilage, heart enlargement and 
damaged heart muscle, and degen- 
eration of the sex organs. 

Baby doctors now realize that 
old-fashioned reliance on a milk 
formula to maintain infant health 
wasn’t altogether correct. Take 
the case of a one-year-old boy who 
was more than ordinarily bow- 
legged, could hardly stand, and 
erupted into more tears the more 
his mother coaxed him to walk. 
The pediatrician she consulted 
found the child’s bones weak and 
under-developed, the joints swol- 
len and_ sensitive; any infant 
would cry upon suffering the pain 
flashes he did. Placed on a heavy 
orange-juice diet, the boy was 
soon as cavortingly chipper as oth- 
er healthy ones in his age bracket. 

If the mother of a breast-fed 
new-born consumes little Vitamin 


C, her milk will not satisfy the 
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cry of the baby’s blood needs. 
Cows’ milk contains an appreci- 
able amount of the health value, 
but the truth is that pasteurization 
cuts its potency by a third, and 
further reduction takes place in 
standing milk. Heating methods 
necessary in producing evaporated 
milk exact still another toll of the 
vitamin. Thus, because not every 
mother insists that the routeman 
deliver fortified milk, an increas- 
ing number of baby specialists are 
routinely prescribing orange juice 
in the first month of life—just to 
be sure. 

That prescription is based on 
other good reasons, of course. In 
the same orange juice or whole 
orange, we get the benefits of sev- 
eral members of the B-complex 
group: thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, 
choline, biotin, inositol, para-ami- 
nobenzoic acid, and pantothenic 
acid. 

Enough evidence now exists to 
show that all are necessary as diet 
supplements for keeping body tis- 
sue healthy, combating infections, 
and suppressing pathogenic agents 
that produce disease. 

In 1936, a Hungarian scientist, 
Dr. A. Szent Gyorgyi, isolated 
what he called Vitamin P. In fol- 
low-up research, both American 
and European researchers eventu- 
ally learned that the components 
were eriodictyol, glycoside and 
hesperidin—the last the most im- 
portant. 

Taken orally, hesperidin is a 
valuable treatment in pleurisy and 
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tuberculosis cases, as well as other 
diseases in which capillary dam- 
age occurs. Good results have 
been obtained in some cases of 
rheumatic fever, especially in the 
feeling of well-being and “qui- 
etude” the drug seems to produce 
in the patient. 

Meantime, scientists in general 
—and particularly those on citrus- 
industry payrolls—are busily and 
properly educating everyone from 
nine, to ninety on the nutritional 
and therapeutic values of the 
orange’s newest-recognized, most 
marvelous constituent of all: proto- 
pectins. The “proto” prefix (rep- 
resenting the primary substance) 
is dropped through conversion by 
intestinal juices. The “leftover,” 
or pectin, is what our body really 
uses. 

Briefly, one whole orange a day 
will supply enough _§gelatin-like 
pectins to not only lubricate the 
intestinal walls and promote nor- 
mal bowel movements but correct 
diarrhea tendency, act as a cleans- 
ing agent, aid digestion of many 
over-rich or harsh foods, stabilize 
alkalinity, and help your body 
build up anti-disease bacteria. 

Since the orange contains from 
three to five times more pectin 
than most other abundant fruits 
and vegetables, some three-million 
pounds yearly of the dried, ground 
food-drug are pouring out of mod- 
em plants devoted exclusively to 
its manufacture in the important 
orange-grove states of California 
and Florida. 


Processed for easy, modern ap- 
plication, pectin as a powdered 
hemostat can be taken in capsule 
form, used to “dust” fresh wounds, 
or consumed in foods like pud- 
dings. Mixed as a solution, it is 
injected into muscle or vein. Para- 
doxically, pectinum (as it is termed 
in drug usage) does not coagulate 
circulating blood, which obviously 
would be tragic. As explained by 
Dr. Willard E. Baier, research 
chief for the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, “Administered 
intravenously, pectinum apparent- 
ly causes the formation of addi- 
tional factors necessary in the neu- 
tral clotting mechanism of our 
blood.” 

At a Chicago medical confer- 
ence one month before Pearl Har- 
bor, another brilliant chapter 
opened for the amazing orange. 
Dr. Frank W. Hartman and three 
other pathologists from Henry 
Ford Hospital in Detroit said that 
“pectin sols”—solutions—had _prov- 
ed effective in treating four emer- 
gency shock victims. If an 
doubts were inspired by the small 
number they mentioned, two years 
later these were dispelled. 

Drs. Hartman, Warren, Schell- 
ing and Brush reported additional 
“satisfactory results” with the sols 
as substitutes for older remedies 
in 125 clinical cases. And at Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago, simi- 
lar success was realized in a total 
of 60 shock treatments during 
1944. It didn’t take long after 
that for hospitals across the coun- 


at 
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_ try to offer the evidence of several 
hundred more cases. 

In the midst of scientific excite- 
ment over pectin’s latest stride, 
Dr. Glenn H. Joseph and his asso- 
ciates at the Sunkist Laboratories 
were quietly turning to new re- 
search based upon what they un- 
derstood about pectin shock ther- 
apy. They knew that in shock, 
blood plasma is driven into tissues 
surrounding the circulatory ves- 
sels. Pectin solutions, then, acted 
as blood substitutes—or more cor- 
rectly extenders, since no true sub- 
stitutes have ever been found or 
are likely to be discovered. 

The Sunkist staff undertook 
tests aimed at perfecting a solu- 
tion capable of unfailingly proper 
blood dilution, thus safely 
“stretching” the original remainder 
after “shock leakage” and helping 
it to transport the high concentra- 
tion of red cells still in the vascu- 


lar system to the body's vital or- 
gans. All of this is necessary to 
prevent vascular collapse in a pa- 
tient who is on the brink of death. 
By 1950, Dr. Joseph was con- 


vinced that pectin sols could ac- 


complish the miracle he’d dreamed 
of. 

He believes that in any future 
crisis, as an atomic attack on 
America when thousands of lives 


might depend on a plentiful plas- 


ma extender, science could rely 
safely—and cheaply—on the citrus 
industry to provide ample basic 
pectin. 

This heartening promise from 
leaders in citrus research, togeth- 
er with the many benefits we are 
already enjoying from 20 billion 
oranges a year, stresses God's gift 
of more gold to mankind than can 
be measured in the scales used by 
those who sell our most won- 
derful fruit. 


Holy Smokes 


Little Mary was heartbroken when her pet canary died, and to 
pacify her, her father gave her a cigar box for a coffin, and assisted 


in burying the box in the garden. 


“Dad,” whispered Mary after the funeral, “will my dear little 


birdie go to heaven?” . 


“I expect so,” replied her father. “Why?” 


I was only thinking,” murmured the youngster, “how cross 
Saint Peter will be when he opens the box and finds it isn’t cigars.” 


—Forever Funny. 
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If she had spent more time 
with her son, Empress 

' Vicky might have changed 
the course of history 


Empress Vicky's 
Greatest Failure 


Condensed from 
Franciscan Herald and Forum 


John J. O’Connor 


O MATTER HOW difficult 
it may be, time spent 
with our children is time 

well spent. Nothing else is quite 
so important. Business, golf, tele- 
vision, travel, a good book — all 
these things have their place in 
life. But none of them should be 
allowed to rob our children of the 
hours they have a right to expect 
from us. 

It isn’t easy to go answering a 
lot of silly questions. Was Wash- 
ington a greater man than Lin- 
coln? How deep can you dig a 
hole? How different will the world 
be when I grow up from what it 
was when you and mother were 
growing up? How much is a mil- 
lion dollars? 


But children grow up very 
quickly and all too soon the ques- 
tions become more searching, 
more troubled, more mature. One 
of the greatest blessings a parent 
can experience is to have his chil- 
dren go on trusting him, loving 
him, asking questions, sharing 
knowledge and experience about 
this fascinating world in which we 
live. 

It is during the hours we spend 
with our children that we fashion 
the leaders of tomorrow. It is in 
these precious hours that we make 
history. 

The proof of this is to be found 
in an unusual biography, Richard 
Barkeley’s The Empress Frederick. 
It is the story of one of the most 
tragic women who have occupied 
a modern throne. 

Her name was Victoria Adelaide 
Mary Louise — Vicky for short. 
She was the eldest daughter of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
of England. At the age of seven- 
teen she married Prince Frederick 
William—the future Kaiser Freder- 
ick III of Germany. The young 
couple, very much in love, estab- 
lished a home in Berlin. 

Vicky’s first child was born in 
1859. The birth was a difficult 
one. At one time an attending 
physician expressed the view that 
there was no hope for either moth- 
er or child. When at last the 
baby was born, it had to be slap- 
ped and swung for more than an 
hour before it gave its first cry. 

During the anxious hours imme- 
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EMPRESS VICKY’S GREATEST FAILURE 


diately after the birth, the doctors 
did not notice that the baby’s left 
arm was useless. The shoulder 
had been injured, probably during 
the delivery. The child was named 
Frederick William Victor Albert. 
His family called him Willy. 
Queen Victoria saw him on a visit 
to Berlin and described him as “a 
fine, fat child, with a beautiful 
soft skin.” Neither at that time, 
nor at any future time, did she 
ever mention his deformity. Willy 
received special medical treat- 
ments, but his left arm remained 
withered for the rest of his life. 
When he was still quite young, 
Vicky took her eldest son to Eng- 
land to attend the wedding of the 
Prince of Wales to Princess Alex- 
andria of Denmark. Little Willy 
wore the kilt, and although over- 
awed by his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, he did not show much re- 
spect for his uncles and aunts. He 
managed to wrench the cairngorm 
off his dirk and threw it across the 
aisle to annoy his Uncle Leopold. 
Subsequently, according to one 
observer, he bit Uncle Leopold in 
the leg during the ceremony. 
When Willy was eight, he was 
removed from the care of a strict 
governess and given a harsh tutor. 
Dr. Hinzpeter was a dour Calvin- 
ist, a man without a heart. He 
imposed such a rigid rule on the 
boy that in later life Willy did not 
take kindly to restraint and al- 
ways wanted to impress people. 
Vickey spent very little time with 
her oldest child, believing him to 
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be in good hands. 

She mistakenly thought she had 
more important things to do than 
to spend a lot of time with her 
crippled son. 

Vicky was keenly interested in 
politics and international affairs. 
She wanted very much to give 
Prussia an English parliamentary 
type of government and to im- 
prove Anglo-German relations. 
During the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71, she established a mod- 
el hospital at Homberg and did 
her best to improve hospital ser- 
vice generally. She founded three 
schools for the higher education 
of girls. She reformed the train- 
ing of nurses throughout the new 
German Empire. She built a 
church in Berlin. 

Willy was eventually sent away 
to school, and then to the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. After graduation, de- 
spite his deformity, Willy eagerly 
absorbed the blood-and-iron phil- 
osophy of Bismarck and the offi- 
cer corps. He ceased to pay any 
attention to his mother’s kindlier 
and more democratic views. She 
had never devoted much time to 
him. Why should he listen to her 
now? The rift between son and 
mother widened and was never 
healed. 

Willy is known in history as 
Kaiser William II of Germany 
whose truculant militarism, disre- 
gard of solemn treaty obligations 
and unrestricted submarine war- 
fare brought the United States 
into World War I against him. 
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If the Empress Frederick had 
spent more time with Willy, had 
given him the love and affection 
he craved, had helped him to grow 
strong in wisdom and justice, she 
might have changed the course of 
history. Her greatest failure was 
her failure to realize that the most 
important task for parents is the 


Christian training of their chil- 
dren. Whatever good Vicky ac- 
complished in trying to improve 
mankind is forgotten today. What 
is remembered is that she spent 
very little time with her crippled 
oldest son—the future Emperor of 
Germany. She thought other things 
were far more important. 


Military Child Marriage 


Problem: 


Jimmie Kibble, A/3C, USAF, 
age 18, wants to get married. 
Monthly income: $85.80, plus food, 
bed in barracks, and such. With 
allowances he and his wife would 
get a total of $171.30. Should he 
get married now? 

Diagnosis: 

Jimmie, who won’t be voting for 
another three years, is still, in 
legal eyes, a child—although the 
name makes him shudder. He nev- 
er had a real job before in his 
life; came directly from school to 
the Air Force. His girl, Genevieve, 
17, plans to quit high school so 
she can marry him. 

Jimmie has about four years to 
go on his hitch. He’ll be moving 
around a lot and should be over- 
seas within the year — without 
Genevieve, of course, since Uncle 


Sam does not provide transporta- 
tion and housing for child brides. 
And in the US., out of $171.30 
each month Jimmie would have to 
provide rent, food, clothing, en- 
tertainment, medical care in many 
locations—and the thousand and 
one other things that eat up a 
budget. He and his honey will 
have to live in slum areas where 
the rents are low and the sanita- 
tion lower. And what happens 
when Junior comes along? 


Solution: 


One word to Jimmie and Gene- 
vieve about getting married now— 
DON’T! 


Observation: 


Two can live as cheaply as one 
—if one doesn’t eat.—Chaplajn 
(Maj.) John A. Carlin, USAF in 
Catholic Men. 
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The 
Story Behind 


“The Loretta Young Show” 


Condensed from The Catholic Herald Citizen William H. Mooring 


T THE FIRST Christopher meet- 
ing held in Hollywood, an- 
other celebrated actress 

asked Loretta Young this question: 
“How can the Christophers or any 
other religious movement make 
headway without written rules?” 

“Perhaps,” answered Loretta, 
“by our trying to put the prin- 
ciples into action instead of 
words.” 

This was a powerfully simple 
definition of Catholic Action. It 


Catholic Herald Citizen (November 17, '56), 793 N. Jackson St., 
ilwaukee 1, Wis. 


Principles in action key the 
Loretta Young TV shows 
produced by husband 
Tom Lewis 


expressed to a “T” Father James 
Keller's basic idea, which has 
since brought the Christopher 
movement to its present position 
of influence. 

It also summed up the personal 
philosophy which, particularly 
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since her marriage to Tom Lewis, 
has made Loretta Young the focal 
point of a unique theatrical suc- 
cess based on entertainment with 
a sound public service of inci- 
dental, spiritual value. 

This marriage which began on 
July 31, 1940, was not merely to 
unite in happy matrimony, Gret- 
chen Young, born in Salt Lake 
City, January 6, 1914 and Thomas 
H. A. Lewis, born in Troy, New 
York a few years earlier. 

It was to signal the start, 
through understanding partner- 
ship, of new growth for two al- 
ready distinguished careers in the 
twin communication arts of films 
and broadcasting. If any single, 
simple secret lies at the root of 
the Young-Lewis success as a 
team, it must be that the ethical 
and spiritual values reflected in 
their work together, come by way 
of honest, self-expression; are not 
the result of any conscious labor- 
ed effort. 

Having begun her theatrical ex- 
perience at the tender age of 13, 
Loretta Young had already starred 
in more than 80 movies when she 
made her TV debut in what, at 
the time, was called “A Letter 
to Loretta.” This television antho- 
logy, now known via the NBC-TV 
network as “The Loretta Young 
Show,” is one of the nation’s 
favorite family programs. In 
countless American homes it is a 
Sunday evening “must.” 

In its second year (1955), Lor- 


etta carried off the Television 
Academy’s “Emmy” as “the best 
actress of the year in a regular 
dramatic series.” She took home 
this “Emmy” to stand by the side 
of its cousin “Oscar,” the Motion 
Picture Academy’s “best actress” 
award, for her performance in 
“The Farmer’ss Daughter,” filmed 
in 1947-48, 

While Loretta and Tom Lewis 
share justifiable pride in these 
academic honors, they value even 
more compliments paid them for 
their TV program by several youth 
groups whose popularity _ polls 
Loretta Young has headed during 
the past three years. They like to 
count with the young. For one 
thing Tom and Loretta are family 
folks themselves. They try to put 
out the kind of program they'd 
be glad for their own youngsters 
to see and enjoy. 

As with all other Hollywood 
celebrities their domestic privacy 
and leisure time—of which they 
have so very little—have to be con- 
stantly defended against the over- 
whelming demands of hosts of 
friends and fans who, with the 
best of intentions, seek either to 
draw near to them or draw some- 
thing from them. 

Neither Tom nor Loretta have 
spared themselves. They have 
done prodigious work for such or- 
ganizations as St. Anne’s Child 
Adoption service, Father Peyton’s 
Family Theater, Father Keller’s 
Christophers, and many other 
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social and religious, Catholic or 
non-Catholic movements. 

They do try to spare their chil- 
dren. They wish Judy, Christopher 
and Peter to be free from the em- 
barrassingly false glamor which so 
often penalizes (and sometimes 
spoils), the youngsters of the 
Hollywood famous. So they never 
permit their children to be photo- 
graphed, interviewed or otherwise 
drawn into such publicity as they 
themselves consider an inevitable 
—and usually acceptable—conse- 
quence of TV and movie success. 

I doubt even that you've read 
any authentic publicity quotes by 
Tom or Loretta Lewis on their 
ideally happy marriage. This is 
something they'd rather mention 
in grateful prayer than as a boast 
of exemplary public interest. 

This attitude of modesty and 
reticence has earned for them the 
admiration and respect of the 
Hollywood crowd as well as of 
the little community of Ojai, Cali- 
fornia, which they regard as their 
own special retreat from the glare 
and heat of the lights of fame. 

Ojai, small township of 3,500 
people set in a warm valley be- 
tween rolling hills and mountains, 
is some 15 miles inland from the 
Pacific coast town of Ventura. 
Loretta Young and Tom Lewis en- 
joy considerable interest in the 
Ojai Valley Inn, quiet, charming 
and rather exclusive rest resort 
with.a magnificent golf course and 
dining terraces which command 


breathtaking views of the green 
valley and purple hills. 

Yet vacationers do not know 
that Loretta and her husband are 
any way connected with it, any 
more than others know that they 
also are part owners of the fabu- 
lous Beverly Hills Hotel. They do 
not “sell” their personalities 
through these investments as do so 
many of the movie and TV stars. 

Visitors to Ojai like the villagers 
themselves, will more likely see 
Loretta, Tom and their youngsters 
while attending Mass at the tiny, 
mission-type church of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, although more than 
one Ojai family with a string of 
children, will tell you when you 
get to know them, of the friend- 
liness and generosity of this lady 
others rarely see except on the TV 
screen. And of the wonderful help 
her sun-tanned, smiling-eyed hus- 
band has given them. 

Near the Ojai Inn stands a pic- 
turesque, low-roofed ranch house, 
almost hidden behind trees and 
shrubs. The small, simple sign at 
the gate reads “T. H. Lewis.” The 
casual passer-by would not likely 
know that this is the charming, 
restful home where Loretta Young 
convalesced a year ago, following 
a long siege of suffering in St. 
John’s Hospital, Oxnard, mid-way 
between Ojai and Hollywood. 

She talked for publication about 
the fellow-movie stars who so 
graciously kept her program going 
while she was so ill; said little 
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about herself, but quietly slipped 
back to Hollywood as soon as she 
was able. There she made the TV 
shows we are currently seeing 
week by week, returning to Ojai 
as often as possible to regain 
strength. | 

Even before .she could begin 
work this Spring she was at Fr. 
Keller's Christopher dinner, do- 
nated to attract to a showing of 
his James Cagney film, other big 
stars he hoped to interest in help- 
ing the movement. This was Nov. 
7, 1955. 

Since then Tom Lewis has not 
only lined up and produced half 
the films needed for the current 
season, he has worked like a tro- 
jan to bring into effect a work- 
able TV Code, promoted by the 
Television Film Producers Society, 
of which he was president, and 
the National Audience Board 
which comprises many leading 
national civic and_ cultural or- 
ganizations. 

For “The Loretta Young Show” 
stories, covering a wide choice of 
circumstance, character and locale, 


must be arranged so that, without 
in any sense attempting to convey 
a direct “message,” each program 
can give expression, more or less 
indirectly, to identical moral philo- 
sophies. 

Stories for the show were at 
first chosen from letters people 
sent to her, hence the original title 
“A Letter to Loretta.” Such let- 
ters still have occasional uses but 
other sources, including daily 
newspaper reports, are diligently 
combed for ideas. 

The task of separating the 
wheat from. the chaff, as both 
Loretta Young and Tom Lewis 
could tell you, is no small one. 
For this reason they aren't invit- 
ing story suggestions. 

I know, however, they'd thank 
me for telling you that if you ap- 
preciate their program sufficiently 
to write in to NBC-TV and say 
so, they'd like you to do even 
more. Send up a few prayers for 
their continued health and the 
Divine grace and guidance with- 
out which they know they could 
not merit your time or interest. 
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Helpful Harold 


“Harold is so thoughtful. He is going to teach me to play cards 
so that I'll know all about it after we’re married.” 

“That’s nice. What game is he going to teach you?” 

“I think he called it solitaire.’—The Companion of St. Francis 


and St. Anthony. 


‘ 


If you have ever moved 
from one place to another 
this story should sound quite 
familiar to you 


An Adventure in Moving 


Author of 


derstanding of the events 

which got us out of one big 
white house which we rented into 
another, bigger white house which 
we own, at least in part. That is, 
I know we moved, and I think I 
know why, and I know we spent 
three pleasant months in a friend’s 
summer home, and I am pretty 
sure we got most of our own furni- 
ture back. What really puzzles me, 
I suppose, is how a series of events 
like that gets started. 

I went, one spring morning, to 
clean out one of those downstairs 
half-closets, which begin as very 
practical affairs, meant to be the 
resting place for wet boots and 
umbrellas, and end up as contain- 
ers for ice skates and then hockey 


i DO NOT have the slightest un- 


Adapted from “Raising Demons” 


Shirley Jackson 


“The Lottery,’ 
“The Bird’s Nest,’’ 
“Life Among the Savages” 


sticks and then tennis rackets and 
then, by the most logical of ex- 
tensions, baseball gloves and foot- 
ball helmets and basketballs and 
riding boots and jackets left be- 
hind by visiting children. 

After packing these things in a 
big cardboard carton I took the 
carton upstairs. There was no 
room for it in the bedroom shared 
by my two daughters. There was 
no room for it in the bedroom of 
my older son, and certainly no 
room for it in the tiny room where 
the baby lived. 

There was no room for it in our 
attic and I knew there was no 
room for it in the garage because 
I had tried a day or so before to 
put the snow tires in there and 
had finally to put them in the 


“Raising Hor gore copyright 1953, 1956, 1967 by Shirley Jackson, 310 


Pp., published 
Ave., New York 3, N. ¥. Pub 


at $3.50 by passes. S 


traus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth 


lished simultaneously in Canada by Am- 


bassador Books, Ltd., Toronto. Part of the material in this article 
firat appeared in Woman’s Day under the title “Worldly Goods.” ' 39 
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cellar, consequently there was no 
room in the cellar because I had 
barely been able to squeeze in the 
snow tires. 

With a certain feeling of be- 
wilderment, and a strong sense of 
the inevitability of fate, I took the 
carton back downstairs and put 
everything directly back into the 
hall closet. 

Things like this kept happening 
every day. One night when I went 
to get my sewing basket I found 
that it was full of walnuts the 
children had brought home. They 
had not been able to find any 
place to put them until we decided 
what to do with them, so they 
had put them in my sewing bas- 
ket, which was already pretty full 
of socks. 

Later, when I went upstairs I 
perceived that both sides of the 
staircase were lined with things — 
books, sweaters, dolls, boxes of 
crayons — which had been put 
there temporarily and then left 
because there was no place else 
to leave them. 

I came downstairs and went 
into the study and stood in front 
of my husband until he put down 
his book and looked at me. 
_.“We have too much stuff,” I 
told him. “Dolls and hockey sticks 
and clothes and walnuts.” 

“I thought there seemed to be 
more around than usual,” he said. 

“There is no room in this 
house,” I said. “We cannot fit in 
one more thing. Not one.” 


Jannie lifted her head. “Ninki 
is going to have kittens again,” 
she said. 

“Well, she can’t have them 
here,” I said. “There isn’t an 
inch—” 

“Last time she had them in the 
green living room chair.” 

“When I went by a few min- 
utes ago there were four or five 
jackets and a pile of library books 
in that chair,” I said. 

“Start asking people now if they 
want kittens,” my husband said. 
He picked up his book again. 
“Return the library books,” he 
added, with the air of a man set- 
tling a petty domestic problem. 

“We have got to get a bigger 
house,” I said. 

“Don’t be silly,” my husband 
said, reading. 

“A new house?” said Jannie. 
“Can I have a room of my own?” 

When I went down to the 
grocery the next morning the 
grocer said he heard we were 
thinking of moving. He had 
heard, just by accident, that Mrs. 
Wilbur wanted to sell that big 
place on upper Main Street. While 
I was out with the car, he said, I 
ought to go up Main Street and 
take a look. “You'll know it by the 
gateposts,” the grocer said. 

When I went into the post of- 
fice the postman said he heard 
we were thinking of moving. Did 
I know that Millie Wilbur was 
thinking of putting that big house 
on the market? The one upstreet, 
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with the gateposts? 

Mr. Cunningham in the gas 
station said he heard we were 
thinking of moving, and that big 
white house with the gateposts 
would be a good buy if you 
knocked some off Millie Wilbur’s 


price. 
When I came up the hill toward 
our house it looked small and 


overstuffed. I carried the grocer- 
ies in and put them on the kitchen 
table and then went into the study 
to speak to my husband. 

“I understand we're thinking of 
moving,” I said. 

“We are not,” he said. 

“Millie Wilbur’s putting the big 
old house with the gateposts on 
the market.” 

“We are not interested. You 
may tell Millie Wilbur.” 

The phone rang, and when I 
answered it, it was a lady who 
introduced herself as a Mrs. Fer- 
rier. She understood we were 
thinking of moving. I said we were 
not and she said oh, that was fine, 
because her husband had just been 
transferred to our town and they 
had been getting pretty desperate 
about a house. 

I said we were not moving and 
she said they were ready to take 
just anything, and when could she 
come and look around our house? 
Because, she said, they were liv- 
ing at present with her cousin, all 
three children, and they were get- 
ting desperate. They really didn’t 
care what they got, so long as it 
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was a roof over their heads. 

I said it was our roof and we 
planned to keep it over our own 
heads, and she said would it be all 
right to drop around tomorrow? 
I said no, and she _ said about 
three, then, and thank you and 
goodbye. 

Before I could get back to the 
kitchen the phone rang three 
more times. The first was the real 
estate agent, who had heard that 
I was interested in the big old 
house with the gateposts. The 
second was from Mr. Gore down 
at the bank, who thought that be- 
fore we went any further on this 
deal we ought to understand the 
principles of the mortgage; he said 
he would be up to see my hus- 
band that evening. The third was 
from Mr. Fielding, our landlord, 
who understood that we were 
thinking of moving. 

That, so far as I can recollect, 
is the first stage of how we hap- 
pened to start to buy a big white 
house with two gateposts. 


Wien Mrs. Ferrter stepped 
inside our front door at one min- 
uat after three the next afternoon it 
was perfectly clear that we were 
not going to become fast friends. 
She looked at the hall closet, half - 
closed, at the flotsam and jetsam 
lining the stairs on both sides, and 
at the wallpaper in the hall. She 
closed her eyes for a minute and 
then, with me following, went on 
into the living room, where the 
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library books still sat on the green 
chair and someone had left a 
jacket on. the television set. “Nice 
large room; if it was fixed up,” 
Mrs. Ferrier said. 

In the dining room she tapped 
the table thoughtfully, perhaps 
looking for termites, and pulled 
back a curtain to see if the room 
overlooked the road, glancing 
briefly at the dust on the window- 
sill. In the study she nodded to 
my husband, turned completely 
around once, and then remarked 
that we seemed to be making no 
practical use of the space in our 
house. “This room would be much 
larger,” she said, “if you took out 
all those books.” ; 

Mrs. Ferrier thought the mast- 
er bedroom should have faced 
west, and she barely put her head 
inside the smaller bedrooms. 
“They would be much larger,” I 
told her, “if we took out the 
beds.” 

Mrs. Ferrier fixed me with her 
cold eye. “If you took out the 
beds where would you sleep?” she 
wanted to know, and I followed 
her meekly downstairs. 

“Well,” she said, at the front 
door again. “How soon can you 
be out?” ; 

“Good heavens,” 
haven't any idea of—” 

shouldn’t take you more 
than two or three weeks to pack. 
Most of this stuff I suppose you'll 
be throwing away; be sure to get 
a man to carry it off; I don’t want 


I said, “I 
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it all piled around back or some- 
thing. I'll stop in someday next 
week to measure for the curtains. 
That little bedroom at the head 
of the stairs will have to be en- 
Jarged. Say it takes you a month 
to get out — I'll have the carpen- 
ters here on the first of May.” 

“I hardly think—” 

She smiled at me, which did 
not make me like her any better. 
“I thought I told you,” she said. 
“I was a Fielding before I mar- 
ried. I told the family that it was 
a pity to have the old family 
house falling apart in the hands 
of strangers; we owe it to the 
town, after all, to have Fieldings 
living here. So we are coming 
home again.” 

She sighed nostalgically, and I 
unclenched my fingers from the 
stair rail and said as quietly as 
I could that I was sure the vil- 
lagers would be dancing in the 
streets when they heard that the 
Fieldings were coming home 
again. “Goodbye,” I added firmly, 
opening the front door. “I'll see 
you in a day or so, then,” Mrs. 
Ferrier said, and of course I did 
not push her down the front steps. 


WE coutp nor move right into 


the new house because it was 
presently broken up into four 
apartments and, although the 


downstairs front was vacating, the 
people in the upstairs back and 
the upstairs front were insisting 
upon at least two months’ notice, 
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and the downstairs back, who had 
been notified that back rent was 
to be paid in full, was refusing to 
move at all. 

Then I received a letter from 
my mother saying that a dear old 
friend of hers was going to Europe 
that summer and had not had a 
chance to rent her summer house. 
Would we be interested in bor- 
rowing the house? It was com- 
pletely furnished, in a pleasant 
mountain town 70 miles from 
where we lived, and had a new 
washing machine, a dishwasher, 
an electric mixer, and a deep 
freeze. 

We had never owned a new 
washing machine, a dishwasher, 
an electric mixer, or a deep freeze. 
I sent a telegram to my mother 
that night, and the next morning 
I looked in the phone book under 
“Storage and Transfer” and got in 
touch with a Mr. Cobb, who 
listened sympathetically to our 
problem, and said that he believed 
he was just the fellow to settle 
everything for us. 

He came to our house that after- 
noon, and walked with me from 
room to room; he made little jokes 
about “folks who never know what 
they’ve got until they come to put 
it away,” and, “bet you people 
have spent a long time gathering 
up these things,” and, “funny how 
most people don’t understand 
about cubic feet; you take the 


average man, he knows how long 
a foot is, and usually he knows 
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what a square foot is, but most 
people just don’t understand the 
idea of cubic feet.” This was so 
true of me that I could only nod 
and say it was a shame, the ignor- 
ance of the general public. 

Money, it turned out, was the 
basic problem in putting furniture 
in storage, and the next most 
basic problem was the cubic foot. 
Mr. Cobb remarked that we had 
a great many things to store, 
didn’t we, and my husband and I 
said oh, not so much, considering 
it in terms of cubic feet; most of 
our stuff, we pointed out, was 
flat, like books. 

Mr. Cobb smiled slightly and 
said well, you take 10,000 books, 
which is what we estimated we 
had, and you pile them on top of 
one another, well, that mounted 
into cubic feet. 

I said shrewdly that if you took 
rugs and laid them flat, that was 
almost no cubic feet, and Mr. 
Cobb said well, it was a funny 
thing about rugs. Rugs, he said 
sadly, could not be stored unless 
they were freshly cleaned and 
rolled, which made them, he said, 
into cubic feet. 

Almost all of Mr. Cobb’s func- 
tion seemed to consist of taking 
objects which actually existed in 
almost square feet, and translat- 
ing them into cubic feet — rugs 
had to be rolled, books had to be 
boxed, pictures had to be put into 
packing cases. He then made his 
last clear translation — nice, flat 


Pies 


money into cubic feet of space — 
by suggesting gently that pay- 
ment was of course in advance, 
and departed. 


sorroweD House had all 
the beds and dishes and chairs 
and tables that we needed, and 
in much better shape than those 
we left behind. I managed almost 
immediately to dispose of the dish- 
washer, by permitting it to chew 
up and eat one of the imported 
wineglasses, and then I managed 
to upset the coffeepot into the 
washing machine, and I was still 
picking dried coffee grounds out 
of the childrens’ shirts when Mr. 
Cobb’s warehouse receipt arrived 
in the mail, and my husband, 
apoplectic, strode furiously into 
the kitchen. 

“What in the name of heaven,” 
he demanded, “is a pedestal bur- 
lapped? And why did we want 
to store it?” 

I thought. “It’s the cats’ scratch- 
ing post, I think,” I said. “We 
could hardly bring it with us, you 
know.” 

“Do you realize,” said my hus- 
band, waving the papers under my 
nose, “that we also stored one 
empty crate? Three pieces of can- 
vasP One metal cakebox?” 

“I meant to send that cakebox 
back to your Aunt Sadie,” I said. 

It turned out that what we could 
not identify the children largely 
could. We had no trouble with 
such items as 295: Radio TV cabi- 
net, or the series of eight items 
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labeled 68: Rug, 69: Rug, 70: 
Rug, and so on. Item 17: Large 
Green Chest S & M Soiled— S & 
M turned out to mean Scratched 
and Marred—was the Pennsylvan- 
ia Dutch chest which had been 
given to us as a wedding present 
by friends in the antique business, 
and what was Scratching and Mar- 
ring and Soiling to Mr. Cobb was 
to us a fine antique finish. 

Nothing of ours, actually, was 
to Mr. Cobb in precisely tiptop 
condition; his abbreviations for 
Bad Order (B.O.), Scratched and 
Marred, Moth-Eaten (M.E.), Soil- 
ed, Rusted, Worn, Torn, Loose, 
Chipped, and Dented, were listed 
after almost every item. 

Mexican Chair Broken remind- 
ed us of the time my husband 
tried to reach the top of the closet 
shelf. Tricycle B.O. spoke for it- 
self, although it had been the lit- 
tle girl next door who had put 
her foot through the spokes. 

We owned an old metal phono- 
graph horn, we discovered, and a 
mysterious item identified as 
Trunk M.T.B.B.O.; we finally nar- 
rowed this down (Marred, Broken, 
Bad Order) to the extra T., and 
considering that this was the trunk 
into which my husband had un- 
loaded his filing cabinet, we came 
at last to assume that the T. stood 
for Trivia, or Too-heavy. 

D. R. Table puzzled us, until 
we realized that it was not a table 
Dented and Rusted, but our old 
dining room table. We were baf- 
fled by items 166, 167, and 168, 
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listed individually as Ador. Arm 
Chair B. O., Ador. Arm Chair Arm 
Off B.O., and Ador. Arm Chair B. 
O., since we could all clearly re- 
member armchairs with the arms 
off, but: none that might reason- 
ably have impressed the hard-bit- 
ten Mr. Cobb as adorable. 

Items 154, 155, 156, and 157 
infuriated my husband. “Bundle 4 
Bed Slats,” he said helplessly. 
“Bundle 5 Bed Slats, Bundle 4 Bed 
Slats, Bundle 3 Bed Slats—you 
simply can’t trust those people; 
we could have made one Bundle 
16 Bed Slats and saved just that 
much money.” 

“Consider for a minute,” I 
begged him, “consider item 285, 
one half Round Side Table—now 
we must have saved money there.” 

“Red Boot Black Box,” my hus- 
band murmured. 

“My red boots?” asked Sally. 

“My black box?” asked — 

“My red box for blacking 
boots?” asked Laurie. 

“Boxing boots?” I asked. “Black- 
ing gloves?” 

“It’s dented,” my husband said, 
consulting the list. “Probably an- 
other Bundle Bed Slats they were 
ashamed to put down.” 

One of Mr. Cobb’s favorite 
dodges was a confusing little short- 
cut known as CU, or Contents 
Unknown. Small Victrola, CU. 
Packing Case, CU. Kitchen Range 
CU (the remains of our Thanks- 
giving turkey, I believe). More- 
over, after items 68 through 74 
(“Rug, Rug, Rug, Rug, Rug, Rug, 


Rug”) it was satisfying to learn 
that we had tamed one— item 191, 
Domestic Rug. 

By far the most absorbing se- 
quence turned out to be 133 
through 137—Red Parasol, Sword, 
Sword, Sword, Small Flag. These 
probably came from the same cos- 
tume department as 19: Spear and 
20: Horsewhip, and we began to 
thing nostalgically of how, as a 
family, we could have held Mrs. 
Ferrier at bay, armed with our 
swords and our spears and our 
horsewhips and our red _ parasol, 
and waving one another on with 
our Small Flag. 

At any rate, we were all happy 
to reflect that the Black Hat Box 
(204) and the Floor Mop (382) 
were beyond harm, as was the 
Pair Auto Tires Worn, (158) ,and, 
of course, the Odd Drawer from 
Table (370). Besides, there was 
nothing so particularly odd about 
the drawer, it was the table that 
was so odd, appearing and disap- 
pearing the way it did. 


We wrore to Mr. Cobb and 
asked him to give us back our fur- 
niture on August 20. When we 
got home our new house was wait- 
ing for us, eager, expectant, and 
empty. The front door was un- 
locked and so, we discovered, 
were all the other doors. There 
was a great tangle of door keys 
in the kitchen sink of the down- 
stairs front, but none of them fit 
any of the doors in the house. 

I called Mr. Cobb and, after 
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arguing with him for about 10 
aiean he finally agreed to send 
a truck with part of our furniture 
and to deliver the rest the next 
day. 
The first thing that came off the 
truck was my husband’s_ work- 
bench. Then came Laurie’s bi- 
cycle and Jannie’s and Sally’s tri- 
cycles. Then they unpacked the 
old music box, which has always 
gone in the dining room, and in- 
side, my husband, already arrang- 
ing, moved the music box to the 
corner where the buffet was going 
to go, because the music box has 
always been on top of the buffet. 

Things were going so smoothly 
that I decided to drive down to 
the grocery and get some beer, be- 
cause it was an almighty hot day. 
The .movers and my husband and 
I drank beer, and the children 
drank grape soda, and Barry had 
a bottle of orange juice, and then 
the movers unloaded the hall table 
and two bridge tables and my hus- 
band’s desk and Jannie’s puppet 
theater and our two laundry ham- 


Ts. 

The number of things in the 
moving truck seemed endless and 
when they were all through we 
had in our new living room per- 
haps 60 cartons of books, the piano 
bench, the coffee table, and a car- 
ton of piano music. 

In the dining room were the 
music box, another 40 cartons of 
books, and a silver fruit dish. In 
the kitchen were four barrels of 
dishes, and a carton with the waf- 


April 
fle iron, the electric. broiler,. and 
the dog’s dish. Upstairs in Sally's 
room were her toy box and a bar- 
rel of toys. The guest room had 
two bed tables. In what was go- 
ing to be the new study was. an 
odd leg off something, my hus- 
band’s coin collection, and another 
50 cartons of books. In the front 
room where we planned to put 
the television set were another 50 
cartons of books and the picnic 
hamper. In my husband’s and my 
bedroom was a carton, sent by me 
from our summer home, which 
held half a dozen wet bathing suits 
wrapped in aluminum foil, three 
plastic sandpails, Sally’s blue -sun- 
bonnet, and Laurie’s collection of 
shells. 

It was 6:30. 

I heated Barry’s baby food and 
his bottle in the hot water from 
the kitchen sink, fed him sitting 
on the piano bench with a carton 
labeled Miscellaneous Non-Fiction 
for a tray, cleaned him as well as 
I could, and changed him into his. 
pajamas. 

I opened a can of dog food and 
fed Toby on a newspaper on the 
kitchen floor, and Ninki in the top 
of an old mayonnaise jar. Then 
we shut all the animals inside the 
new house, got the rest of us back 
into the car, and drove to our 
local inn. Everyone had a_ hot 
bath, and the inn was serving its 
special pecan cinnamon honey pie 
for dessert that night. The chil- 
dren fell asleep early after their 
tiring day, and my husband and 
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I played bridge with a nice whan 
in the lounge. 


‘Tue REST OF our furniture arriv- 
ed at 6:30 in the morning. The 
men had already carried in a great 
deal of it by the time we got to 
the house. They told us confi- 
dently that they had figured out 
where everything went, and some 
‘of their arrangements were so 
tasteful and judicious that we left 
them: the big dining room buffet 
in the television room, for in- 
stance, and the lawn chair in the 
‘pantry. 

One of the things the men left 
in the front hall was the carton 
of football helmets, ice skates, and 
tennis rackets. With a feeling of 
pure triumph I dragged the carton 
‘over to our new hall closet, and 
unpacked it. I put in the ice 
skates and the basketball and the 
hockey skates and the overshoes 
and then I got up off the floor and 
tried to close the closet door. 

After a minute or two I repack- 
ed all the things in the carton and 
-called my husband, who was down 
cellar checking the furnace, and 
-he said that what with the junk 
the previous people had left down 
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there, and with our collection of 
cellar odds and ends, there wasn’t 
going to be room down there for 
much more. When the next carton 
of odds and ends came in I waited 
until no one was looking and then 
carried it secretly around the 
house and put it in the downstairs 
back apartment. 

Just before lunchtime the men 
got the refrigerator installed and 
working, and for some reason that 
comfortable old clatter made the 
house seem more familiar than 
anything else. I said I would go 
right down to the grocery for meat 
and milk and eggs and butter, and 
on the way I turned the car onto 
the old side road to take a look 
at our old house. 

When I came around the corner 
I stopped the car and stared; it 
was like meeting an old friend 
who has dyed her hair and taken 
to wearing tight velvet pants and 
mascara. The house was painted 
bright yellow, and at first I could 
not understand why it looked so 
odd, and yet so ordinary and like 
every other house we had passed 
driving home the day before. Then 
I realized: Mrs. Ferrier had re- 
moved the four white pillars. 


A Good Cry Does It 


Mrs. Duff: “I always feel lots better after a good cry.” 

Mrs. Jawson: “So do I. It sort of gets things out of your system.” 

Mrs. Duff: “‘No, it doesn’t get anything out of my system, but 
does get things out of my husband.”—Chicago Tribune 
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Named the Catholic Fighter of the Year, this 


recent convert is the youngest man ever 


to win the heavyweight crown 


FLOYD PATTERSON: 
Boxing's Golden Boy 


fighter in the history of the 

heavyweight division to wear 
the crown, won't be called upon 
to defend his title until at least 
June. 

But he has such a pride in his 
title and a dedication to condition 
and debt to fight fans that he 
went into training shortly after last 
Christmas, about a month after he 
put ancient but hard-punching 
Archie Moore into mothballs. 

In one of his rare departures 
from training, Floyd broke camp 
one night last winter to attend a 
dinner which honored the New 
York Yankees slugging star Mickey 


fs PATTERSON, youngest 
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By Dave Warner 


Mantle as 1956’s Professional Ath- 
lete of the Year. 

If this dinner is not the best 
sports fete in the country, it’s close 
to it, for in addition to honoring 
the No. 1 athlete, as voted by 
sports writers and sportscasters, it 
donates all proceeds from a $20- 
per-plate affair to the fight against 
polio. 

Patterson was third in the final 
poll, winner of which receives 
a gold-buckled, diamond-studded, 
wide belt, valued at more than 
$20,000. _It’s called the Hickok 
Belt award, and winners have 
included baseball stars Phil Rizzu- 
to, Allie Reynolds and Willie 
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Mays, boxer Rocky Marciano, golf- 
er Ben Hogan and football star 
Otto Graham. 

If Floyd was disappointed in not 
winning the bauble, he wasn’t 
showing it. He paid tribute to 
Mantle, saying that Mickey was 
the right choice for such an award. 

Concerning his own sudden rise 
to fame, Patterson chose to create 
an attitude that he still has much 
to learn about the skills of the 
squared circle. 

They've dubbed him “The 
Young Master” because he won 
the title at such a tender age (he 
was 22 last January). 

But the soft-spoken belter from 
Brooklyn refuses to be lulled into 
complacency. “You'd be surprised 
what I've still got to learn about 
boxing,” he says. “Every fight I 
have I learn plenty.” 

The first time you come face to 
face with Floyd Patterson you get 
a mild shock. You discover first 
that he’s not very tall (under six 
feet) nor very heavy (about 185 
pounds). Because he’s had only 
32 professional fights, the face of 
this Negro champ is virtually un- 
marked. His toughest fights are 
still ahead of him although Joe 
Louis, the former champ, says 
there’s not a good challenger 
around for Patterson. 

He was recently named _ the 
Catholic Fighter of the Year. 
Floyd says he’s proud of the honor 
and that he’s a recent convert. 

Patterson is one of the most 
unusual heavyweight champs of 


the ring. In a sense, his fight- 
ing background is more classic 
than most. He was a member of 
Uncle Sam’s Olympic boxing team 
which competed at Helsinki in 
1952. Floyd came home with a 
championship gold medal for his 
division. Then he decided to 
make a living in boxing. 

He is a rarity — a good boxer 
with knockout drops in either 
glove and an instinct for pressing 
his foe. He has lightning reflexes 
and deceptive power. Many veter- 
an fight ring-siders regard him as 
potentially greater than Joe Louis 
at the same stage of their careers. 

Yet as recently as his 21st birth- 
day he was a comparative un- 
known save for his Olympic ex- 
perience. When Floyd fought in 
the Olympics, he was only a 165- 
pounder. When he turned to pro- 
fessional boxing, his goal was the 
heavyweight class. 

First big fight for Patterson was 
a televised vehicle against Hurri- 
cane Jackson. Floyd won it on a 
split decision, fighting most of the 
way with a broken hand. Some 
liked Patterson’s style of a big cat 
hunting its prey; others were not 
impressed. Few knew that he had 
won despite the broken hand. 

D’Amato howled for a title shot 
at Marciano. But the yells died 
with Rocky’s retirement. The next 
bellow from D’Amato was for the 
title scrap which brought Patter- 
son and Moore together last No- 
vember. 

Young Floyd trained for and 
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showed up at the fight looking all 
business and, as usual, in top trim. 

Witnessing a fight on television 
often can create erroneous impres- 
sions, but Moore seemed to regard 
the fight as though it was just an- 
other one of those hundreds he’s 
had in trouping from Tasmania to 
Trinidad. Further proof was of- 
fered in that the . coaxial cable 
wasn’t telling lies when it depic- 
tured the big bulge around 
Moore’s middle. 

Result: A knockout and title for 
Patterson who knocked out his 


man in 2 minutes, 27. seconds of 
the fifth round. 

What's ahead for Patterson? Ev- 
erything. boxing’s Golden 
Boy. His title, paired with up- 
coming fights and endorsements 
and personal appearances, is 
worth a million dollars in future 
earnings. He has a fine wife and 
daughter, born just a few hours 
before he won the title. 

If he plays it smart, there’s no 
telling how far he may go. The 
guess here is that he will go very 


far. 
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Many a man has unknowingly rushed into the mouse 
trap play. But the closing of the trap brings no 
more joy to wives than it does to husbands. 


Condensed from “The Man for Her” 


th Notre DAME fan yelled, 
“Watch out for the 
mouse trap.” 

My wife edged a little closer to 
-me on the bench and asked, “Bob, 
what is the mouse trap play?” Be- 
tween us the mouse trap play was 
a standing joke. So, when Mary 
asked the question with the mock 
innocence of a little girl not know- 
ing what was going on at a foot- 
ball game, I knew that our spat 
was over. I put my arm around 
her and almost missed the third 


This article was originally publish- 
ed in The Woy of St. Francis (Decem- 
ber, ‘56), 109 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco 2, Colif. 


Leo J. Kinsella 
Author of ‘‘The Wife Desired’ 


quarter. 

To see the game we had driven 
almost two hours hardly on speak- 
ing terms. For nearly an hour be- 
fore we had left home I was the 
fretting husband desperately try- 
ing to’get the show on the road. 
Mary was like a cat on a thin 
roof ‘running in circles not know- 
ing where to put down whatever 
it was she had in her hands. 

When I figured that we were 
already too late for the kick-off, I 
began to sulk. “Don’t you think 
you ought to scrub the kitchen 
floor before we go?” was my open- 
ing thrust for our little fight. 

In a huff Mary ran upstairs and 


“The Man for Her,” by Leo J. Kinsella, copyright 1957, published by 


Valiant Publications, 421 S. Harv 
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began banging drawers. After 
eons she came down, now’'I re- 
member, looking like a million dol- 
lars. At the time she did not make 
sense to me. In as sweet a man- 
ner as she could manage under 
the circumstances she asked, “Now 
what is your honest opinion of this 
hat?” 

I am positive that my wife had 
no intention of setting a mouse 
trap for me, and I was just as un- 
aware and off guard. Of course, I 
rushed right into the trap with 
the answer, “It looks kind of queer 
to me.” No one needs to be told 
why our conversation on the way 
to the game was monosyllabic. I 
was more irritated with myself 
than I was with her for making 
us late. It was a quick, honest 
opinion given in a moment of pre- 
occupation over the necessity of 
driving like a mad fool in order to 
be on time for the game. 

“Now what is your honest opin- 
ion?” has led many a husband into 
the mouse trap. Even a husband 
initiated to this type of mouse trap 
can make a fool of himself, besides 
irritating his wife. Off guard and 
very pleased that his wife wants 
his considered opinion of her hat, 
his ego bounds into the strato- 
sphere. Leaning back in his chair 
and: imagining himself another 
Dior he studies the hat being 
hopefully modeled by his wife. 

Expectancy is written all over 
his wife’s face. Does this put the 
husband on the alert? Only one 
guess allowed. The new-born hat 


April 
stylist criticizes the hat. His wife 
flounces out of the room sputter- 
ing something about blindness and 
stupidity. 

Her husband was not blind, but 
he did act stupidly. He could see 
that the hat was queer, but he had 
no suspicion that his wife was 
fishing for a compliment. 

Whenever a wife asks for an 
“honest” opinion about herself, her 
clothes, her cooking, let all hus- 
bands be on guard. The mouse 
trap play is coming up. Give a 
quick, honest opinion and nine 
times out of ten the husband will 
be slapped down. 

The wife is not looking for an 
“honest” opinion. She expects a 
compliment. Now that she is 
married six months she has _ to 
maneuver to wheedle a compli- 
ment out of her stingy husband. 
Back in courtship and honeymoon 
days compliments came spontane- 
ously. For the rest of her mar- 
riage she must angle for most ev- 
ery compliment doled out by her 
husband. 

No wife should be expected to 
beg openly for a little inexpensive 

raise. Are wives supposed to 

ask, “Isn’t this hat stunning?” or 
“Don’t I look just peachy?” or 
“Isn’t this the tastiest apple stru- 
del you ever chopped into?” 

“Now what is your honest opin- 
ion” has got many a husband into 
a jam simply because he did not 
tread warily. Apparently the word 
“honest” is their downfall. . Any 
wife would be surprised at being 
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considered dishonest for the word- 


ing of her question. Has not a 
wife the right to her husband’s 
full flattery and praise? Then 
why should any husband be mis- 
led by the word “honest?” 

When a husband gives his “hon- 
est” and favorable opinion about 
his wife’s hat, appearance, or cook- 
ing, she knows that he is all for 
her. She needs and has a right to 
that assurance from time to time. 
This is no time for him to cavil 
over objective truth. Moreover, 
how can there be any question of 
objective truth when there is ques- 
tion of only an opinion. 

Another mouse trap many hus- 
bands rush into could be called the 
“News Bulletin.” Before discuss- 
ing the manner in which they get 
into trouble over the “News Bulle- 
tin” one fact should be mentioned. 
Wives do not consciously set these 
mouse traps. Indeed, their allergy 
to mouse traps is well known. Few 
women know what to do with the 
mouse once it is caught. So the 
closing of the mouse trap brings 
no more joy to wives than it does 
to husbands. 

The “News Bulletin” works 
something like this. Dinner is about 
to begin. Mary pauses at the 
table on her last trip to the kitchen 
stove and gives out to me an ex- 
citing news release. “Did you 
hear that Mabel had twins?” Many 
bulletins are released by our wives 
in the form of a question. In fact, 
the ‘outstanding scoop of the year 
would likely couched in the 
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The Man for Her is not another 
book on marriage. It deals with 
husbands. For example, how do 
successful husbands react when 
their wives mouse trap them? 


From reading the book happy 
husbands should get many a 
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form of a question. 

If Mary would merely announce 
the news, I might grunt some re- 
sponse and stay on safe ground. 
It’s not likely I would rush into 
the trap. “Did I hear? Sure, I 
heard about it a week ago,” I usu- 
ally reply casually, as though the 
news is ancient history. 

The last time I bit on the “News 
Bulletin” Mary considered for a 
moment plopping the mashed po- 
tatoes on my head. The children 
might have been alarmed and 
made to feel insecure over this 
procedure, so she did a slow burn 
instead. A caustic, “Well, thanks - 
for telling me,” was about all she 
could manage for the time being 
as she stomped over to the stove. 
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Several hours later in the evening 
I wondered why Mary was so sour 


and incommunicative. Perhaps she 


had an upset stomach or one of 
those mysterious. female quirks? 
“This is your favorite dessert” 
usually indicates that Mary has 
made a special effort to please me. 
It is possible that she had a brain 


storm that particular afternoon and 


made Uncle Roscoe’s favorite 
dessert. However, the odds would 
be against such a mistake. We 
must assume that she did make a 
dessert for which I had expressed 
a weakness. She can well remem- 
ber me extolling the cherry tart 
of the last birthday dinner over at 
my mother’s. 

Imagine the charge she got out 
of my comment between gulps. 
“Cherry tarts aren’t my favorite 
dessert. It’s strawberry parfait.” 
All can see that I was a clown for 
saying so. I had blundered right 
into the mouse trap. The “favor- 
ite” was my undoing. 

“So . . . you don’t like it? Well 
. . » you liked it at that last birth- 
day dinner over at your mother’s.” 

“I didn’t say that I didn’t like 
them. Besides, liking cherry tarts 
doesn’t make them my favorite.” 

“Of course I can’t make tarts 
like your mother.” 

“You said that. Now, let’s forget 


all about it.” 


- “FIl not forget about it.” And so 
on into the night. 

- Thinking of all the mouse traps 
I had charged into distracted me 
somewhat during the rest of the 
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game. ‘Thank heavens Mary was 
just as expert in extracting me 
from the mouse traps as she was 
in getting me into them. That day 
at the football game was a good 
example. She pounced upon the 
excited fan’s yell to the linemen to 
be on guard against the mouse 
trap play. 

The complete innocence of face 
fading into arched eyebrows over 
mischievous eyes as she asked 
what the mouse trap play might 
be turned a sour day into a glori- 
ous one. We left the stadium like 
high school sweethearts kindly 
teasing each other about past 
mouse traps. 

On the way home we stopped 
off at a good restaurant and had 
one of the best dinners out I can 
remember. During the dinner I 
could not tell Mary often enough 
how beautiful she was. The more 
I told her the more beautiful she 
became. By the time dessert ar- 
rived I was ready to jump upon 
the table and proclaim her beauty 
to the world. 

As we walked up to our car in 
the parking lot Mary at first puz- 
zled and then alarmed me by her 
actions. She appeared to be push- 
ing with all her might the car 
ahead of ours. No sooner had I 
grabbed her and had begun to 
scold her for endangering herself 
than I realized it was a game. As 
she relaxed happy and_triumph- 
antly in my arms I accused her, 
“This is the second mouse trap to- 
day. I like this one.” 
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Our taste buds are 
sharper in childhood 


By Dr. Ellen V. McLoughlin* 
Editor, The Book of Knowledge 


cer OTHER DAY I heard a par- 


ent ask a teacher “What is 

the curriculum?” The tea- 
cher wisely answered, “It is what 
your Johnny does all day long — 
not just his school studies, but also 
his play activities, his time in front 
of TV, his mealtime conversations, 
what he sees when he rides in the 
car, his required reading, the read- 
ing he does for fun.” 

Everything the child does or 
says or thinks is part of his growth- 
pattern. Adults can, and often 
must, wall off one aspect of their 
life from another. A president may 
set aside the troubling reports on 
which he has been working for 


*See “The Lady With the Answers,” page 14 


hours and read himself to sleep 
with a wild Western or a gory 
murder mystery. The super-vio- 
lence of the shockers is soothing 
to a mind too sharply challenged 
by realities. 

Johnny doesn’t find anything 
dreamlike in the shockers. His re- 
sponses are simple and direct. He 
loves, he hates, he thrills as the 
printed page leads him on. He 
identifies himself with one of the 
characters. Everything he reads 
becomes part of him. 

How wonderful that is, or can 
be, when Johnny meets, via. the 
printed and pictured page, folks 
his parents are proud to have him 
know. Young minds grow by what 
they feed on; and those who write 
and publish books for children 
know this very well. There has 
never been such an out pouring 
from the presses of gay, attractive 
books for young folks — stories, 
chapters from history, biographies, 
books that explain science .. . 
good books, silly books and “just 
books.” 

Does it matter what the chil- 
dren read in the early years? 

Oh, it does matter! 

We know that our taste buds 
are sharper in childhood. Remem- 
ber the apple betty mother used 
to make? You never find anything 
to match it nowadays. But the 
memory is there. Mother cooking, 
her tenderness that. time you fell 
out of the tree, father’s tales of 
his boyhood on the farm,’ the 
birthday party when you were 
55 
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nine — these are memories now. 
Once they were part of your cur- 
riculum, in the days when your 
taste buds were liveliest. They 
helped to make you the person 
you are — for personality is a sum 
total of experiences. 

That’s the main reason for giv- 
ing a child, while his taste buds 
are liveliest, good books instead 
of just any books... for plan- 
ning a_ varied book-diet so his 
reading experience can be rich as 
well as bountiful . . . for work- 
ing at the job of supplying books 
that will build character as well 
as entertain. 

Yes, the job involves work, if 
you call it work. While you are 
selecting a book for Mary, you’ve 
got to be Mary, not yourself as 
a child, or Johnny, or even Mary’s 
older sister. Some stories that were 
popular 20 years ago are still 
prime favorites; some do not stand 
the test of even five years time. 
Even among the new best-sellers 
and the classics not all will appeal 
to any given child. Better take 
Mary with you when you visit the 
bookstore and the library and 
give her a guided tour among the 
titles you hope she will like. Here 
the school librarian or the direc- 
tor of work with children at the 
public library can help you, by 
lending you lists of recommended 


books, classified by subject and 


age-group. 

Bookstore and library are cozy 
places to know from early child- 
hood days. By that token, reading 
experiences should include both 
owning books and _ borrowing 
them. There’s a magical kind of 
anticipation in that walk to the 
library to take out a book or two, 
something deliciously sad in the 
thought that they'll be yours only 
for a couple of weeks. But watch- 
ing his book collection grow is a 
deep-down satisfaction to a child. 

The best place for the child’s 
bookshelf of bookcase is, of 
course, his own room. Pride of 
absolute possession is a power- 
ful incentive. Many parents tell me 
that they find volumes of The 
Book of Knowledge in every room 
in the house and on the porch. 
Good. That means the set is a 
constant friend. But the home base 
should be the child’s room, or the 
room where the family has fun 
together. 

A myriad different interests are 
bidding for your children’s atten- 
tion. The curriculum — _ what 
Johnny does all day and what he 
dreams about at night — flickers 
and dances by in swift cycles. 
He'll remember, in later years, 
those quiet hours you provided, 
the books that gave him values 
earth deep, ideas earth wide, 
ideals heaven high. 
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There are 14 million parakeets in America, 1 in every 5th home 


Our 
Mosi Talented 


Household Pet 


By G. Buell Culver 


vaudeville artist who has 

trained 50 little birds to pull 
each other around in tiny chariots, 
dance the Lindy, and light his 
cigars. There’s a bird in Chicago 
that speaks German, English, and 
Spanish, and whistles the Star- 
Spangled Banner for an encore. 
There’s another on the West Side 
of New York that already has a 
vocabulary of over 500 words and 
is still going strong. And then, 
there’s a physicist’s pet in Dayton, 
Ohio, that has memorized a con- 
densed definition of Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity! 

These birds are parakeets — 
perky, colorful little clowns with 
a natural flair for entertaining 
which makes them delightful pets. 

Their ability to talk and learn 


ie CALIFORNIA, there is a 


tricks has made them so popular 
in America that there is now one 
parakeet in every fifth home. Ac- 
cording to The R. T. French Com- 
pany, Rochester, N.Y., which an- 
nually conducts a nationwide pet 
census, there are 14 million para- 
keets in this country, an increase 
of 1,000% in the past five years! 

Parakeets have “taken over” 
many an American home. A New 
Jersey family, for example, start- 
ed breeding parakeets in a special 
room on the third floor. Now their 
birds have taken over the living 
room and dining room, as well as 
most of the upstairs. Although the 
family retains title to the ‘house, 
it’s plain who is in charge. 

Down in Nashville, a six-year- 
old boy received a pet parakeet 
several years ago. Now the fam- 
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ily owns 80 birds. And there’s the 
man in Kensington, Pa., who 
bought a pair of parakeets from a 
local dealer ‘three years ago. To- 
day, those parakeets, their des- 
cendants and friends — 200 in all 
— occupy an entire room. 

‘What is it that makes these par- 
rot-like pets so captivating? Their 
natural curiosity has a lot to do 
with it. The radio, the vacuum 
cleaner, the typewriter — any 
household gadget — is interesting 
to the parakeet. It’s entertaining 
to watch them investigate their 
new discoveries. 

Parakeets are born mimics, 
clowns, and contortionists. These 
qualities make them _ receptive 
pupils and once they lose their 
fear, they learn quickly. In fact, 
it’s amazing what they learn! 

There’s a parakeet in Hartford, 
Conn., for example, which is in- 


April 


different to the radio except when 
sportscaster Bob Steele goes on the 
air. The bird perches in front of 
the radio the minute he hears 
Steele’s voice, and doesn’t leave un- 
til he signs off. He even laughs at 
some of Steele’s sports forecasts. 

A Chicago bird named Pete 
starts off the day, when his mis- 
tress uncovers his cage, by saying, 
“Good morning, Alice. Have you 
had your coffee?” He is likely to 
continue with, “It is a beautiful 
day in Chicago,” or get chummy 
with a remark like, “I'm a beaut. 
Want a kiss?” 

Timothy the Great, a_ violet, 
cinnamon-winged New Yorker, 
frequently startles guests by stat- 
ing: “I am a parakeet erroneously 
called a lovebird. My name is 
Timothy the Great. I have a vo- 
cabulary of 500 words. Three 
cheers for the red, white, and 

blue.” 


PARAKEET POPULATION SINCE 19S! 


This may be follow- 
ed with, “I’m a bad, 
bad parakeet,” stated 
with a note of pride. 

Timothy _ learns 
words so fast that he 
can pick them up from 
hearing a_ television 


commercial. 
A parakeet will de- 


velop many tricks of 
his own, merely from 


1,300,000 


being given a few 


_ simple toys. If you 
give him the advan- 
tage of a formal edu- 
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cation, he can reward. you with a 
seemingly endless repertoire of 
tricks. 

According to French’s Pet Bird 
Institute, actual training is a mat- 
ter of developing five basic skills: 
perching, climbing, descending, 
grasping with the beak and talk- 
ing. 

vrirst, demonstrate to your bird 
what you expect of him. Establish 
a definite cue for each trick so 
he can follow your direction with- 
out being handled. A snap or 
motion of the fingers is more re- 
liable than a spoken cue. 

Begin by training him to re- 
spond to a perch. He will step 
on the perch readily if you nudge 
his chest with it. The perch stick 
should be slender enough for his 
small claws. A rough surfaced 
stick is easier for him to grasp 
than a smooth one. 

The perching skill can be adapt- 
ed to many trapeze tricks. The 
simplest one is to have the bird 
hang upside down. First perch 
him in the usual way. Then 
gradually lift his tail until he is 
bottom side up. 

Climbing is just as natural for 
parakeets as for little boys. To 
have him climb on demand, simply 
extend your perch to him hori- 
zontally. Then tip the stick up 
vertically, and if he doesn’t grasp 
the idea, move your fingers up 
behind him to spur him on. Set 
him on the bottom rung of a 
slanting toy ladder, and he will 


need only a slight nudge to. start 
him on his way... 


Riding is another easily taught 


trick. Simply perch the bird on 
whatever you. want him to ride. 
To do this, hold him on a perch 
stick and roll the stick toward the 
place you want him to sit. 
Though it is a simple trick, it is 
capable of as many variations as 
the toys you have available. A 
finger-powered doll carriage, a 
spring-propelled automobile, or an 
electric train are possible vehicles. 

A narrow rope, braided loosely 
or crocheted, will soon find its 
way to a curious parakeet’s beak. 


Throw the rope ladder over tho, 


corner of the table. Put the para- 


keet on the floor within reach of. 
the rope. Soon the bird will be. 


climbing over the corner of the 
table. If you make the chain- 
stitch rope long. enough to reach 
over your shoulder, your pet will 
climb up, over your shoulder, and 
down your back. 

It is also natural for the para- 
keet to hold things in his strong 
beak. Place his beak around the 
object you want him to carry and 


nudge him in the direction you~ 


want him to go. The one rule to 


remember is that the toys must: 


fit the bird — small enough for 


his beak, low enough for him to. 
reach, and light enough for his: 


strength. 


Experts at French’s Pet : Birds . 


Institute believe that anyone can 


teach a parakeet to talk. Women: 
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have a slight advantage in that 
their voices have a higher pitch, 
producing clearer, more definite 
sounds for the parakeet to imitate. 
However, a man can teach suc- 
cessfully if he takes special pains 
to make all his teaching words or 
phrases very distinct. 

When you give him his talking 
lessons, you may wish to hold him 
on your finger. However, if he is 
still a little flighty, it is better to 
keep him in his cage during his 
first lessons. One member of the 
family should take charge of the 
talking lessons. He must become 
familiar with one voice. 

Repetition is important in 
teaching your parakeet to talk. 
The very fact it is monotonous or 
tiresome is advantageous. It will 
keep you from making the train- 
ing sessions too long. Commercial 
records, designed especially to as- 
sist you in training your parakeet 
to talk, are available in music 
shops and pet stores. 

After the parakeet has mastered 
the idea and repeats what you 
say, it is important to review, 
every few days, all the things he 
has learned. 

When a parakeet speaks, people 
are prone to listen. This fact, 
coupled with a Passaic, N.J., bird’s 
eloquence, aided his “family” in 
recovering him when he flew 
away. Taffy had been taught his 
name and address. He left home 
one day, disregarding pleas from 


members of the family. The lady 


of the house watched for news- 
paper advertisements seeking lost 
parakeets, but found none for 
Taffy. Then one day, Taffy piped 
up, “Hello, Taffy,” he said. “Billy 
Van Winkle, Passaic.” The women 
who had befriended him now 
knew what to do. She telephoned 
the Van Winkles and they claim- 
ed their bird. 

Another lost parakeet landed on 
the shoulders of a_ bricklayer 
working in a suburb of London. 
After seven days’ silence, the bird 
recited the words, “Renown 2961.” 
The bricklayer recognized the 
phrase as a telephone number, 
made a call, and the lady who 
answered said, “That’s my Joey. 
Smart, isn’t he?” 

Many trainers are convinced 
that they get better results with 
males, but there are so many talk- 
ing females that R. T. French ex- 
perts consider the sex preference 
a matter of prejudice rather than 
fact. The earlier you start training, 
the easier it will be. Training can 
begin at six weeks. But parakeets 
have been known to learn to talk 
even though their education was 
neglected until they were three 
years old. 

Parakeets are vain little things 
that like to be the center of. at- 
traction. Training them takes pati- 
ence and a lot of it. But it will 
pay off because they love human 
companionship, and their reten- 
tive memories make them reward- 


ing pupils and delightful pets. 
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The Family Groups are helping the alcoholic’s family 
to lead as normal a life as possible in the face of one of the 
most devastating problems that can beset 
a household — compulsive drinking 


Help for Families of Alcobolics 


By T. J. McInerney 


J York City business 

executive, wasn't quite 
ready to admit he was an 
alcoholic. 

“I won't deny that I’m a 
heavy drinker,” he would 
admit. “But an alcoholic? Not me!” 

John, over a period of four 
years, made a half-dozen serious 
efforts to give up his admittedly 
heavy drinking. But he’d succumb 
to the urge on the way home some 
evening and when he got to his 
suburban home, hours late for 
dinner and pretty drunk, the 
“war” would be on. A dozen years 
of this sort of incident, repeated 
again and again, had left his wife 
with no compassion for him or his 
problem. And, on each occasion, 
as he passed out on the living 
room room couch, the last thing 
he usually heard was her voice, 
raised in bitter and recriminatory 
protest. Somewhere in the hazy 


e background of his memory 
of the occasion were the 
outlines of their three young 
children, pathetic witnesses 
to a depressing and degrad- 
ing routine. 

During a mission in their 
parish, Mrs. D. was a more-than- 
casually-interested listener when 
the missionary devoted one of his 
evening sermons to the matter of 
personal excesses, with proper 
emphasis on excessive drinking. 
Mrs. D. sought a private consul- 
tation with him and she now des- 
cribes it as the turning point in 
her married life. 

From the missionary she learn- 
ed about a little-known group 
called both “Al-Anon” and “Non- 
AA,” whose purpose is to assist 
the relatives of alcoholics.- These 
Family Groups do not try to do 
anything for the alcoholic himself 
or herself — they leave him or her 
to Alcoholics Anonymous and 
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properly so. Their primary pur- 
pose is to bolster the alcoholic’s 
family, hélping its members to 
lead as normal a life as possible 
in the face of one of the most 
devastating problems that can be- 


set a household — compulsive 


drinking. 

Al-Anon — the full name is Al- 
Anon Family Group for Relatives 
and Friends of AA, or Persons 
Having Drinking Problems — has a 
12-step program. It is similar to 
that of the group for alcoholics 
except that, in the case of the wife 
of an alcoholic, she must admit 
that she is helpless over her 
mate’s drinking. She then lists her 
faults and makes every effort to 
correct them. A husband with an 
alcoholic wife does likewise. 

A wife and mother of four chil- 
dren, a member of Al-Anon for 
four years, recently gave her 
view: 

“I was one of those who scoffed 
at the idea that the habitual drink- 
er is a sick person,” she recalled. 
“As far as I was concerned, my 
husband was a common drunkard 
and I told him so every time he 
came home intoxicated — or be- 
came intoxicated at home. He was 
never noisy or abusive — just be- 
came intoxicated and fell asleep. 
It took the Family Group to make 
me realize that I was of no help 
to him, but rather a_ hindrance. 


One of these days he'll lick the: 
problem — or I should say, we'll - 


lick it together.” 


There are approximately 25,000 
members ‘of the Faiily Groups in 
chapters in 800 conimunities, in- 
cluding many outside the United 
States. They meet regularly — on 
an average of once a week — and 
they discuss such problems for the 
alcoholic’s family as: 

What to tell the children; 
should a _ non-alcoholic spouse 
drink in front of an alcoholic one 
or serve liquor to guests?; finan- 
cial insecurity resulting from a 
bread-winner’s addiction; _per- 
sonal shame and loneliness caused 
by the alcoholic; the fear that ab- 
stention. won’t be permanent. 

That last point is responsible 
for the membership of thousands 
of men and women in the Family 


~Groups even though their mates 


are sober and belong to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Continuing participa- 
tion in the Family Groups, they 
feel, keeps them alert to their 
roles in keeping the alcoholic from 
the one drink that may undo years 
of heart-rending and agonizing 
work. 

Bill W., the New. York City 
stocker broker who, back in 1935, 
with a fellow-alcoholic, founded 
Alcoholic Anonymous, has said, 
“Any. family, wife and children, 
who have had to live.‘with an 
alcoholic 10 to 15 years, are 
bound to be rather neurotic and 
distorted themselves. They can’t 
help it.” i's 

Mail for the Family Groups is 
handled through P.O. Box 1475, 
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Grand Central Annex, New York 
i, N.Y. An average of 100 letters 
reach this address daily and are 
taken to.the world headquarters 
of the Family Groups in the Chel- 


2 


sea district of New York City. 
From there a personal reply is 
sent together with helpful litera- 
ture and_ directories of meeting 
places of existing Family Groups. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Most husbands train themselves to listen to every word their 
wives say, whether they hear it or not. 


* 


A woman never realizes how badly she needs an automatic 
dishwasher until her husband gets promoted and can afford to 


buy her one. 
* 


* 


One of the surest ways for a man to control his weight is 
to buy a half dozen expensive shirts with the collars on the small 


side. 


One of the surest ways to get your son to step into your 
shoes is to buy yourself a ae pair that fit him. 


A good neighbor to ris is one who loves to broil steaks 
out-of-doors and invite you to help him eat them. 


* 


* 


When. a man and a woman reach an understanding on some- 
thing, it means that the man has given in or he was wrong in 


the first place. 


A man is.as old as he feels on a beautiful weekend. 


Any t man who doesn’t oo es it feels like to be out 
. of debt has. been married a long time. — 


*Registeréd, U. S. Patent Office 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


THE HEAD ON LONDON 
BRIDGE, Helene Magaret, Bruce 


Publishing Co., Milwaukee -1, - 


Wisconsin. $2.95. | 

The age group twelve to fifteen 
will find this story especially 
slanted to their interests and view- 
points. 

Thomas More enters the open- 
ing chapter as a schoolboy study- 
ing Latin. Thenceforward the or- 
dinary, homey aspects of his life 
are treated rather than the _poli- 
tical. Thus is emphasized the 
fact that laymen can and should 
attain to sanctity in the normal 
course of their own lives. 

The marriage dilemma of Henry 
VIII is stated in the clear langu- 
age which teen-agers can under- 
stand. Thomas More’s refusal to 
condone wrong is made unmistak- 
ably plain. And the background 
of English history, names and 
places is simple, factual and com- 
prehensive. 


THE STORY OF LIFE, Ellis 
W. Whiting, The Story of Life 
Publishing Co., 912 W. Lorain St., 
Appleton, Wis. $1.25. 

“Mamma, where do_ babies 
come from?” One of the most 
reverent, frank and charming an- 
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swers to this routine (in the senso 
that it may be expected) question 
is provided in this lovely little 
book. The author, a public school 
teacher, was accustomed to teach- 
ing the botanical “facts of life,” 
but when his own little six year- 
old daughter asked him, “Daddy, 
where do babies come from?” he 
found himself momentarily stuck. 
Nor was he able to discover mater- 
ial which would help him to pre- 
sent the answer in the spiritual 
way he envisioned. So he wrote 
his own manuscript reply. 

This book is recommended un- 
reservedly to Catholic parents who 
want to instruct their children 
adequately but who frequently 
find themselves at a loss _ for 
words. 

In quantity orders the book can 
be purchased at a much reduced 
cost. 


HOLY HOUR FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 508 Marshall Street, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. $1.25. 

This compilation of simple 
prayers and hymns suitable for 
Holy Hours is especially adapted 
to the use of boys and girls in:the 
upper grades through High School. 


} 


of the MAY issue 


appeared in Life Magazine. 


should clear up the misconceptions. 


Baseball’s New Babe Ruth.” 


it was formed. 


BBR. 


— 


the May issue. 


— 


\ 


in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


PREVIEW 


FEATURING ARTICLES ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


May is the month of Mary, the mother of God. 
the inspiration for all women, so May is properly the month 
especially dedicated to women. How Mary represents the 
human capacity for love at its fullest; how she represents 
the family; and how love leads to God is the subject of 
“Woman, Love and God,” condensed from an editorial that 


Also of interest to women will be the article “The Case 
for Natural Childbirth,” written by a mother of five children 
who teaches natural childbirth classes. There are many mis- 
conceptions about natural childbirth, which is simply a meth- 
od to lessen the pain associated with childbirth. This article 


‘The men aren’t neglected in the May issue. Both they and 
baseball-minded women will enjoy the article “Mickey Mantle: 


Both husbands and wives will want to read “CFM Finds New 
Roots in Suburbia.” See how the Christian Family Movement, an 
activity especially suited to the needs of our time, spread to Larch- 
mont, New York, described as “a citadel of suburbia.” 
Quigley, Jr., a member of Larchmont’s first group, explains how 


In this issue you’ve read about Loretta Young and her family. 
In the May issue read about Loretta’s brother-in-law, Ricardo 
Montalban, and his family, especially about how the family has 
been influenced by the Rosary. It all started with a meeting with 
Father Patrick Peyton. Read “One Family and the Rosary” in 


Parents of high school students will want to read the Family 
Digest report on “High School Proms—Good or Bad?” 
they’re good but many abuses have risen. See what we think 
should be done to restore the proms to what they should be. 


All these and many other interesting features 
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—FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


Special 40 per cent reduction on these 


Best Sellers 


The Way 
“fo Emmaus 


21 intimate personal sorics of 
comers to the Catholic Faith 


by Father O’Brien 


Stories by 21 persons who have stud- 
ied long and thought deeply to de- 
termine with certainty the true 
Church. Six are lay persons with 
no theological background. The oth- 
er 15 co-authors were either minist- 
ers or students for the ministry. 
These men and women tell their 
stories with the sole thought to help 
others groping for the paths that lead 
to Christ and His Church. Each per- 
sonal account is told with reverence, 
humility and charity towards mem- 
bers of all faiths, and a sincere de- 


JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


What’s the Truth 

About Catholics? 

A practical panoramic view of the whole 
Catholic belief, written in modern con- 
versational form as questions are answer- 
ed in a simple, convincing way. With 
extra 24-page Quiz to each 
chapter. Paperbound—$1.5: 


Sharing the Faith 
This recent 246-page volume shows how 
every Catholic man and woman can win 
at least one convert for Christ each year. 
Filled with 29 chapters of warm, personal 
accounts and forceful, convincing tips for 
laymen and religious alike. 
Paperbound—$1.00 


So You’d Like To Get Married! 
How to find the right person and how to 
KNOW he or she is the right person with 
many helpful tips on achieving a happy 
marriage. 20 cents. 


What! Public Funds for a 


Catholic School? 


Understanding the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ings and civil and moral obligations re- 
garding a modern problem. 25 cents. 


All NINE books 


sire to help others. 


and these favorites 


$2.50 per copy 


The Truth about 

Mixed Marriages 

New 96-page book presents the findings 
of trained investigators of many faiths 
and shows how every comprehensive study 
reveals the many pitfalls and heartaches 
to which a mixed marriage is exposed. 
5@ cents per copy. 


The Pope’s Way to Peace 
Reason versus Violence. The hasic prin- 
ciples for a lasting peace based upon 
formulas encouraged principally by Pope 
Pius XII. 20 cents. 


Faith of Millions 

A complete explanation of the doctrines 
and practices of the Catholic religion, 
presented in the light of reason, scripture 
and modern science. Without equal, this 
550 page volume is the most comprehen- 
sive treatment of the fundamentals of 
Catholicism in any one English volume. 
Over 250,000 copies sold in the last five 
years! Paperbound—$1.75. 


A Chaste Courtship 

The safe way to love and marriage through 
a better understanding of company keep- 
ing and the occasions for sin. 20 cents. 


for only $5.00! 


Regular $8.10 Book List value! Sets cannot be broken for this offer. 
Huntington, Indiana 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 


Book Dept., 
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